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A Three-Year High School Shorthand Course 


T HE success of the commercial de- 

partment in the public high 
schools depends very largely upon the 
wisdom and experience of those who are 
charged with its direction ; and inasmuch 
as most school authorities are largely 
unfamiliar with these technical subjects, 
the entire conduct of the department 
generally devolves upon the teacher who 
is selected to plan and execute the work, 
and depends upon the value of the 
methods which he employs. At present 
there is a wide divergence of practice in 
regard to the content, extent, and place 
in the curriculum of the commercial 
course. Referring to this, Mr. James W. 
Macdonald, agent of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, in a report 
upon and Industrial Educa- 
tion in the High Schools of Massachu- 


“Business 


setts,” says: 


The arrangement of the commercial studies 
is as varied as their time allotments. Of the 
106 schools offering both stenography and type- 
writing, 61 agree in putting them concurrently 
in the last two years of the course; in the oth- 
ers they may occur in the first two years, the 
first three years, the last three years, the sec- 
ond and third years, the last vear, or in any 
way. As to the other commercial branches, 
there seems to be almost no agreement in the 
matter of their arrangement. Especially in 
those schools that have nothing that can prop- 
erly be called a commercial course, but have 
only adopted one or two of its most available 
subjects to appease a popular, and what seems 
to many of their teachers an obnoxious, de- 
mand, the subjects taken are put in almost 
anywhere, as if to fill a chance gap left by the 
languages and other aristocratic studies, where 
they will do “as little harm" as possible. * * * 


There are 92 of these (schools which offer 
a more or less substantial commercial course), 
or, including 11 that have only bookkeeping. 
stenography and typewriting, 103. Some of 
these extend the commercial work through all 


four years, or through the first three; others 
begin it in the second year; and others mass 
all this work in the last two years. The rea- 


son given for this last plan usually is that the 
pupil may acquire a general education 
before taking his commercial work Now, it 
is very easy to show by this arrangement the 
pupil’s general education suffers even moré 
than his commercial; for the former is con- 
gested in his two more immature years, in- 
cluding subjects that require greater mental! 
maturity, while the latter, compressed into the 
last two years, contains work that is easily 
within the scope of his two earlier years It 
will be near the truth to say that in most cases 
this arrangement shows an unwillingness on 
the part of the one planning the work to hono: 
the commercial giving those who 
Wish to take it full freedom of choice. 


As will be seen from this quotation, 
there has been much disagreement among 


good 


course by 


high school commercial teachers as to 
the proper length of the course. The 
tendency seems to be toward a compre- 
hensive course in commercial subjects 
extending over four years, with short- 
hand and the 
middle or at the end of the course. As 


typewriting placed in 
to the time allotted to the various sub- 
jects, much depends upon the methods 
employed, the end in view in establishing 
the department, and the manner in which 
the course fits into the other courses of 


the curriculum. In general, practical re 


sults as expressed in the accomplish 
ments of the graduates, have been con 


sidered the criterion of the success of 
the teacher and of the department. 
Believing that our readers would find 
it interesting to know how the shorthand 
and typewriting course is arranged in 
some of the leading high schools, we 
have asked the principals of the com 


mercial departments of several schools 
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to favor us with brief statements of their 
plans of presenting the work. This 
mor ‘h Mr. J. D. Macnab, principal of the 
commercial department of the Plainfield 
High School, Plainfield, New Jersey, 
kindly p-ovides us with the following 
outline wltich he prepared for use by one 
of the State Teachers’ Associations. We 
hope it may prove interesting and in- 


structive to our readers. 


Stenographv should be given during the last 
three years of the high school course. It is 
recommended that college preparatory students 
elect one year of stenography as late in their 
course as possible as an aid to note-taking in 
college. In no subject is there greater need 
of learning thoroughly and reviewing constant- 
ly. Too much stress cannot be laid on correct- 
ness and uniformity of outlines; and everything 
else should be sacrificed to this end. Speed 
will take care of itself after the pupils have 
acquired accuracy. facility, and a _ confidence 
in their ability. The notes of the pupils should 


be so accurate and uniform that a daily ex- 
change of papers will not result unfavorably. 
If the classes are too large for the individual 


correction of papers, excellent results may be 
obtained with a minimum of labor on the part 
of the instructor by sending sections of the 
class to the blackboard for dictation. In this 
way all receive the benefit of the criticism of 
the board work, and the desire of the pupils 
to do well before their fellows will also pro- 
mote an improvement in work. Both seat and 
blackboard drills in shorthand penmanship will 
be of much value in improving the work of the 
class, and they should be continued through- 
out the entire course. The occasional! dictation 
of lists of words, or foreign or highly technica! 
matter, will quicken the sense of hearing and 
will compel the pupils to depend entirely upon 
the shorthand principles and not upon the con- 
text of the matter. The pupils should be im- 
pressed with the importance of transcribing. 
cither orally or in writing, everything that has 
been taken in class. 


First Year 


The work of the first year should give the 
pupils a thorough grounding in the principles 
of shorthand. Every character in the Manual 
should be written at least twenty-five times by 
the pupils, reference being made continually 
and constantly to the engraved characters of 
the textbook, without depending upon the 
memory. As the pupils progress, the review 
of each lesson should be accompanied by five 
or more original sentences of ten or fifteen 
outlines each, based upon the words or prin- 
ciples of the lesson. These sentences should 
first be written in longhand on alternate lines, 
each character below its longhand equivalent. 
This will place no extra burden upon the in- 
structor in correcting, and the deficiencies of 
the work will be shown up in a way not pos- 
sible in the regular work of the recitation pe- 
riod. At the close of each lesson a test should 
be given based on the work covered therein, 
the test being made practical rather than the- 


oretical. The sight reading of graded lists of 
words and other matter from shorthand liter- 
ature, and also of matter placed upon the 
blackboard, will arouse interest and break up 
indifference. Upon the completion of each di- 
vision or subdivision of the text give a theory 
test, and make each subsequent test cover the 
essentials of all preceding tests. Make no at- 
tempt to correlate the work in stenography 
and typewriting during the first year, as noth- 
ing will be gained thereby and both subjects 
will suffer through loss of time. Pay no at- 
tention to speed during this year, although the 
dictation should not be permitted to drag. The 
older the matter dictated the faster should be 
the rate. but nothing should be given so often 
that it is written from memory and not from 
hearing. Slightly change the wording: of old 
matter and then watch carefully to see that it 
is transcribed as dictated. 


Second Year 

Begin the second and third years with a 
careful review of the Manual, requiring in con- 
nection with each lesson the preparation of 
original sentences, paragraphs or letters. After 
the first review take up the best graded short- 
hand reader available. The daily assignments 
in this are to be copied (and that means that 
the matter must be mentally transcribed first), 
and only the copies brought to class; the same 
matter should be dictated to a portion of the 
class at the board. These board notes should 
be corrected as far as possible by the mem- 
bers of the class, and then a comparison made 
between the copied notes and the classroom 
notes. These copied notes may be retained by 
the instructor for transcription by the class on 
the typewriter later in the year. After the 
completion of the reader, a carefully edited 
dictation text should be taken up and the daily 
assignments transcribed, only the transcript 
being brought to class. The work in class will 
be similar to that when using the reader. Some 
attention should now be given to speed, and 
an average of a hundred words a minute on 
matter of moderate difficulty should be expect- 
ed at the end of the year. 


Third Year 

Following the review of the Manual there 
should be taken up a dictation manual of 
greater difficulty than that used with the sec- 
ond year class. The daily assignments and 
class work will be along the lines indicated 
above, but should be longer and more difficult. 
As far as possible, everything taken in dicta- 
tion this year should be transcribed on the 
typewriter. At the end of the year a speed 
of one hundred and twenty-five words a min- 
ute on matter of moderate difficulty should be 
expected. 


That Mr. Macnab’s plan of work is 
successful is evidenced by the following 
quotation from a letter which we recently 
received from him: 


“This is my seventh year in this school 
and in the teaching of shorthand, and I 
have not a single regret to offer in re- 
gard to either. The school, its pupils, 
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my fellow workers and officials are with- 
out a superior in the land. As to the 
work of our school, did not New Jersey 
receive the highest award at St. Louis, 
and was not Plainfield one of three cities 
in the state to receive gold medals for 
excellence of both primary and secondary 
work? Our pupils are filling good po- 
sitions in this city and New York, and 
not infrequently they begin with a week- 
ly salary of $15.00 and, I think, never less 
than $10.00. 

“One of my plans is to have the notes 
of two or three plates 
WRITER assigned for the day and copied. 
Only these copies are allowed in the 
class and the pupils read each other’s 
work. I also keep their notes in cold 
storage for weeks and months and then 
look them over in class.” 

We trust that other teachers of com- 
mercial subjects in the high schools will 
favor us with outlines of the work in 
their courses and their plans for training 
young people in commercial subjects. 


Cicero’s Shorthand 

An English correspondent sends us 
the following clipping from the London 
Daily Mail: 

“The British Museum has acquired a 
lexicon containing the collection of Latin 
shorthand symbols, the invention of 
which is attributed to M. Tullius Tiro, 
the freedman of Cicero. 

“Other acquisitions include a wooden 
book and a ruled tablet dating from the 
third century A. D. for teaching school- 
boys in Egypt Greek grammar.” 

* * * ; 

“Get busy! Originate something! 
Use your noodle!” is the repeated ad- 
monition of a prominent Chicago busi- 
ness man to his office force. And he 
himself sets the example. 
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Alphabetical Aphorisms 


Continued 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Elements of a Liberal Education—Continued 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Speed Philosophy —Il 

By J. B. Probst, St. Paul, Minn. 

LT squarely facing the desk, bending forward slightly from the hips, the 
S feet flat upon the floor, and the head and body erect. The position of body, 
hand and arms must conform strictly to the instruction given in the preceding 
' article, 
} After the first few plates, the exercises are made in conformity with the 
standard length of shorthand characters. 


Plate \o. 1. Begin the first drill of this exercise by placing the pen on the 





paper and moving the hand rapidly trom side to side. The arm should move at 
the elbow as if it were on a hinge. The breadth and height of your drills 
should be exactly the same as in the plate. Make from 150 to 180 strokes a min 
ute. Let the hand slide freely on the nails of the third and fourth fingers, which 
will therefore move parallel to the pen point. 


Plate No. 2. The movement for this exercise is the most important one to 
acquire, since it is used in all the down-strokes and contributes strongly to a 
beautiful, flexible, expert style of writing. This exercise should be made twice 
as high as the shorthand character j. 





Plate No. 3. Practice retracing the oval until you can make one as perfect 
as that in the illustration. Then take up the “running oval” (No. 2) ; after that 
begin drill No. 3, the reverse oval ; that is, contrary to the direction of the first one. 


Cc > cD G CU rm. 


Plate No. 4. Again we urge, remember the suggestions about your position 
and follow them precisely. It will be time lost to practice if your position is not 
correct. Watch your fingers carefully, and see that they do not move at the 
joints. Get rid of the finger movement 


aS LCL ,) ZZ 


Plate No. 5. Practice the first two drills, retracing in the direction shown 
by the arrows. Make all your strokes the same in size as the illustrations in the 





plate. 
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The “‘Hand Movement”’ 
Drill No. 5. ‘his is a very important exercise, as it is based upon the tran- 
sition from the muscular movement to the hand movement; or, in other words, 
it is the passing from the large forms, in which the third and fourth fingers slide 
rather freely on the paper, to the small forms, in which the third and fourth fig- 
ures are used so as to constitute what might be called a “loose” pivot. This 
movement of the hand is considered the best for acquiring a high speed in short- 
hand. It is to be borne in mind, however, that it is mot a finger movement. The 
hand is forced through the various movements by the action of the muscles of 
the forearm causing a friction between the third and fourth fingers and the 
writing paper or whatever those fingers are resting upon. Do not leave this drill 
until you are confident that you have the right movement, as a thorough mastery 
of this exercise is essential to your success. 


at ce ae ee at et al 


Plate No. 6. In these drills the third and fourth fingers will, of course, slide 
a little to the right on the connective slant, but the downstrokes should produce ( 
only a slight friction between these fingers and the paper. 

Practice a great deal on the three drills of this plate. They are very impor- 
tant and will be taken up again a little later on. 


Plate No. 7. Care should be taken that your strokes in this exercise do not 
exceed the length of the shorthand characters for m and n. It would be well to 
measure the length‘of your m’s and n’s by rule, and then compare with the length 
of these characters as they are given in the Manual. Don’t be satisfied with an 


eye measurement, as comparisons of this nature are usually deceptive. 
eed tee ff ff SF 4 Y - Z 
’_ fj DSI SSS, 
MMR 070 tete LEE A PS SASSI SOS 
Ay fA S07 / ek 
Plate No. 8. In practicing this ail, ‘oni with the wide spacing, i 
should be made with sharp turns, both at the top and the bottom. The connective 
slant of these exercises will produce the shorthand character for d and t. In prac- ‘ 


ticing the single strokes, be careful to avoid a dot or thickening at the end. If 
correctly executed they wili taper to a thin line. 


{H)INI\ 


| 


Hl 


\H 
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Plate No. 9. The drill movements should be no longer than the lengths of 


the characters / and r respectively. 
(To be continued.) 
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Easy Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 


E are able to present this month 

the cut of Mr. Lewis, of the 
Gem City Business College, which was 
necessarily omitted from last month’s 
gallery. The picture shows Mr. Lewis 
at the blackboard, and the reproduced 
chalk drill gives an idea of the excel- 
lent stvle of shorthand of which he is 
master. 

We are also pleased to give the 
photographs of another group of our 
loyal friends standing among the high- 
est on the Roll of Honor.’ An apology 
is due Mr. G. C. Landon, of the South 
Bend Business College, for a mistake, 
in crediting subscriptions, which put 
him out of last month’s Century Class, 
due to our failure to take into account 
an unlucky club numbering twenty- 


three. Mr. Landon’s correct total for 


the year is 117. 

There are several teachers belonging 
on this month’s list whose photographs 
we are unable to give at this time, al- 
though we hope to be able to do so 
These teachers are: Miss Jennie 
(68); Mr. A. J. 
(66); Miss 


under- 


later. 
Rice, Passaic, N. J. 
Park, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Abbie C. Whiting (who, we 
stand, has lately changed her name), 
Brockton, Mass. (90); Mr. J. D. Mac- 
nab, Plainfield, N. J. (68), and Miss 
Margaret F. Yerkes, formerly of the 
Massachusetts College of Commerce. 
Boston, Mass. (79). We are sorry not 
to have these photographs, as we 
should like this portrait gallery to in- 
clude every one of these loyal friends. 

From present indications, the Roll 
of Honor for Volume XI is going to 
set the pace for length. Already many 
large-sized clubs have been received, 


and every mail brings successors to 
swell the list. When the hearty co- 
operation promised by our friends has 
borne its full harvest of subscriptions. 
the circulation figure will take an enor- 
mous jump forward. All hands ‘round, 
and thank you in advance! 


Locomotive Talk 
Said the engine, “I drink only water and 
still 
I could get on a toot if required. 
| can tender my own resignation at will, 


3ut I never can go till I’m fired. 


“| get hot when I’m coaled, but I never 
can shirk 
Nor be switched from my purpose so 
active ; 
i rail not at fate, but I puff my own work 
And es-steam it as something at-track- 
tive. 
“T have only one eye, which may seem 
rather queer, 
Till you think, if you haven't already, 
That engines like I am have only one 
ear— 
The engineer, sober and steady. 


“My train rushes on like an arrow swift 


sped, 
Till I put on my brakes and I slack 
her : 
I chew. chew, whenever I coax her 
ahead, 


And likewise I chew. chew. to back 


, 


er. 
~-Nixon Waterman, in S. F. Empioey- 


ces’ I fagazine. 


~ Ee me ee + 
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The Roll of Honor Portrait Gallery 








LANDON W. E. HARBOTTLE W. N. WATSON MARY L. MYERS 


£ 


6. ¢ 
| South Bend, Ind., 117 Dayton, O., 93 Lincoln, Neb., 88 Harrisburg, Pa., 





GEO. SPOTTON 


J. W. NIXON 
Wingham, Ont., 85 


San Jose, Cal, 85 








CHAS. I. BROWN 


EDGAR McMICKLE 
Rockford, Til, 81 


Elizabeth, N. J., 83 





W. W. LEWIS, Quincy, Il. 
195 subscriptions 


~< 











E. M. DOUGLAS KATHERINE THOMPSON MRS. A. E. H. LEMON \. D. WADE 
Madison, Wis., 78 Mt. Vernon, N. Y.. 74 Springfield, Il! 73 Lancaster Pa 





< 


R. M. ROWLAND Cc. M. LESHER JNO. M. HILL W. H. HOWARD 
Colorado Springs, 70 Carbondale, Pa., 70 Oklahoma City, 65 Columbus, O., 6! 
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Elegy in a Country Churchyard---Continued 


(The key to tliis plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Por the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, 


to whom all communications for this depart- 


ment should be addressed. 








Wordsigns 
AST month we said, “Start right.” 
Now we say, “Keep right!” 

The wordsigns are comparatively few 
in number. 

That is no reason, however, why they 
should not be learned thoroughly and 
memorized absolutely! 

“He who hesitates is lost.” That ap- 
plies to wordsigns, too. 

Let us rejoice in the fact that we are 
beginners 

With the exception of “a” and 
the are natural—that 
say, suggestive of the complete outlines. 
Keep this in mind—it will help you in 
memorizing the wordsigns.” 

“Ginger up!"—G. W. Brown 

Cultivate a deep respect for the word- 
signs—they are worth it. The words 
which they represent occur so frequently 

speech that unless you can recall the 
forms instantly and write them without 
i:esitation, your subsequent progress will 


“they,” 


wordsigns is to 


be slow. 
Practice ’em relentlessly. A wordsign 
half learned is worse than no wordsign. 
Don’t try to learn too many wordsigns 
at once. 
It’s the only way. 
x * x 


Concentrate ! 


Here is that plan of mastering the 
wordsigns which we promised in this 
Department last month. It is called the 
“column method,” and has been used 
with success by many writers: 


Take a sheet of typewriting paper 


ruled in twelve columns. With a blotter 
or a card or another piece of paper, or 
anything handy that happens to be on 
the table, cover up the printed words 
belonging to column 1 of the textbook 
list. (We don’t want to be over-ambi- 
tious—we'll confine ourselves to a col- 
umn at a time and learn that much thor- 
oughly. ) 

Without so much as one peep at the 
covered-up column, fill in column 1 of 
your sheet with the longhand equivalents 
of the shorthand forms in the book. 
Leave blank any spaces which you can- 
not fill from memory. When your col- 
umn is finished compare with the printed 
list in your shorthand book, fill in the 
blanks, correct errors, memorize a little 
harder where you need it, and put the 
book under the table. 

In column 2 write the shorthand forms 
for the words in longhand. 
Any wordsigns which you are unable to 
remember should be filled in from the 
book when the column is complete (re- 
calling the book from its temporary ban- 
ishment for this purpose, but immedi- 
ately thereafter reconsigning it to Cov- 
entry), and the forms encircled to denote 
that they were “missed.” 

Now fold your first column under, so 
that it is lost to view, and proceed to fill 
in column 3 with the longhand transcrip- 
tion of the shorthand wordsigns you have 
in column 2. Gaps can be filled in from 
column 1 if memory fails, and mistakes 
and omissions as before. 


you have 


“ringed” 
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Continue this process with each page 
until twelve of your columns have been 
filled 


textbook. 


for each column of words in the 


Let us know if you find this plan of 
study helpful. 

\re strokes correctly 
tioned, and can you tell your 
K's? If not, better attend to the 


your propor- 
\’s from 
your 
matter at once as the legibility of your 
notes is in danger. 

kemember that the big prize in short- 
hand goes to legibility—speed comes in 
only for place. 

lf you find it difficult to remember the 
forms for desire and decide, think of side 
in connection with the latter. “That 
helps some.” 
k-a, care; add a small 


But be 


\nalyze carry: 
circle for y, and behold carry! 
careful to get the small circle on the out- 
side. Ii you don’t see the necessity of 
making this distinction, compare with the 
outline for kind. 

\pplication—that’s what wins. 

Some of the joinings in wordsigns 
which puzzle you will immediately be- 
come clear if you will write out the word 
in full according to rule. That explains 
why we write personal and person with 
tle comma s—since s must join the 
straight line » with a sharp angle. Com- 
pare the outline for principles, where s 
ix joined regularly to r. 

Be cheerful; it will make “teacher's” 
work easier. 

The difference 
and improvement is important—that is 
finish a 


between importance 


not a pun! Some students 
shorthand course and accept positions as 
stenographers and never learn to make 
a distinction—or, at any rate, the cor- 
That may be because 


the 


rect distinction. 


they were never asked to write 


words in full—when the good reason be- 


comes at once apparent. In improve the 
r immediately follows the p, giving the 
natural blend p-r. In important, on the 
other hand, the blend is broken by the 
intervening vowel so that the wordsign 
is cut down to m-p simply. 

\dd these to the list of wordsigns, and 


practice them until you learn them. 
Se on en mn Ge 
ft 2 7 Saw 
Ps P —oO > Fe er od a ys 
( 

Co oe Ca — c 

ee i te 
——— a 2 , al _ F 4 
ian Gee tee 


appointment, argu- 
company 


Again. s”gainst, 
balance, bill, capital, company, 


KEY 
ment, 


(after firm name), copy, employ, employer, 
find. future, gave, house, individual, into, lib- 
erty, part, party, point (appoint), premium, 
problem, profit, property, purchase, remember, 


report, small, street, street (after street name), 
upon, went. 


suggest (suggestion), unless, 


It would be well to master also the 


following contractions at this point: 


CP —o 


GQ oe is 


degree, method, 
(success, ) 


(arrival), 
privilege, succeed 


KEY.—Arrive, 
policy, prepare, 


Put on steam! And sit on the safety 
valve! 

Here is what a man who knew heaps 
about shorthand said, long ago, for our 
benefit: “It cannot be often re- 


peated that in shorthand, whatever needs 


too 


to be memorized at all, needs to be so 
mastered that it may come instantly to 
the mind and fingers whenever wanted.” 


* * * 
Have confidence in yourself. If you 


don’t, who will? 
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“Compound” means “combined”—we 
combine two simple wordforms to get 
the shorthand outlines for words like 
“everyone,” “nobody,” etc. 

Chat is easy to understand; the com- 
binations are easy to learn and easy to 
write—but practice them anyway. 

Forthwith: for-th-with; nevertheless: 
never-l; notwithstanding:  not-with-s; 
sometime: s-time. 

Why is however written with the v on 
the line? The position of the first con- 
sonant, as to the line, is what governs. 

Wake up! Get busy! Keep busy! 

However and I have might clash if it 
were not for the hook in the former. 
See that you show the hook clearly—it 
may take some practice to get it right at 
first. 





Speed depends very largely upon 
phrasing—learn, then, to phrase judi- 
ciously. 


There are five kinds of phrasing. We 
take up two of those divisions in Plate 
VII[I—the joining of simple wordforms, 
and the omission of unimportant words 
where the sense will require their resto- 
ration in transcription. 

If the seven general rules for phras- 
ing are thoroughly understood, you will 
have a good, strong basis on which to 
build your mastery of phrase-writing. 

You can’t write the phrases unless you 
know the wordsigns from A to Z. 

If you feel that you need a review, 
don’t be too proud to admit it. 


Don’t join everything in sight. See 


that your phrases correspond to the 
natural grouping of words in intelligent 
speaking. 


Do you know how to study? You 
must, to be successful. 

If any of the combinations seems hard 
to you, try the plan of breaking up the 


phrase into its simple elements. Practice 
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each little part separately, then join thém 
by two’s, and finally put the whole phrase 
together again. 

Write everything over and over—un- 
til it becomes automatic. 

Phrasing helps us not only to write 
more rapidly, but to read more quickly 
Why? Because the shorthand 
phrased, present 


as well. 
forms, when several 
words to the reader which he may be 
transcribing while the eye is taking in 
the rest of the sentence. Grasp that 
point—it will do more to convince you 
of the supreme importance of good 
phrasing than any other thing we could 
say. 

Consider the the 
Do not join “any old kind” of 
Study the examples you 


nature of words 
joined. 
words at all. 
find in your shorthand book. 

Been 


is expressed by b after had, as well as 


Paste this clipping in your hat: 


has and have. 
Here is another: The ¢ stroke 


be used for to before o, r, /, and all down- 


may 


strokes except comma S. 

Good paper to write on is a great en- 
couregement to good work. Don’t econ- 
omize on tools and materials—it doesn't 
pay. 

Study over and over again the prin- 
ciples of omitting words in phrases. This 
principle can be applied more and more 
extensively as you become more and more 
familiar with the process of note-mak- 
ing. It is a very valuable expedient, and 
is largely used by expert writers. 

Of course we are all going to be ex- 
perts some day! 

Usually we disjoin r for er and or af- 
ter a wordsign, but in the following 
words we prefer to join because it gives 
« form which is more facile, more con- 
venient, and still entirely legible: 
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qa, — a - oan wee 
a “< , a 


\EY 


rter, 


Bounder, employer, greater, receiver, 


writer 


stronger, 


Phrasing has been called ‘an art with- 
in an art.” 

Do you look on shorthand as an art? 
Do you take the same delight in well- 
written, fluent forms that an artist takes 


in a fine bit of color or line? 


\bbreviations are valuable. They save 
tre in longhand. They save time in 
shorthand. Therefore, study carefully 
the principles of shorthand abbreviations. 

\nd study not only the general e.r- 
planation of the principle, but the appli- 
cation of the principle as well in plate 
IX. 

Don't the 
spots—they'll get over their bruises very 


be afraid to touch weak 
quickly ! 

There are three special cases in which 
we express r by reversing—remember 
that! 
two of them, but all three—and master 


Master, not one of them, nor even 


them so that they will stick. 

“From _ half-recollection comes hesita- 
tion, and from hesitation comes loss of 
speed.” 

\re you getting enough review prac- 
in class? 
“bout it, smuggle in a half hour’s study 


tice If you have any doubts 
at home some evening. You needn’t con- 
fess, you know—“‘teacher” will undoubt- 
cly be able to tell without that! 

Keep enthusiastic. Enthusiasm helps 
you, it helps others, and it makes people 
believe in you. There is something in 
that for you. 

Some pupils say they cannot under- 
stand why r in words like tray, brain, 
cte., is not expressed by reversing. Re- 
member that a circle vowel must pre- 





cede the r in order to give opportunity 
for the application of the reversing prin- 
ciple. In art and tar we may reverse; 
in tray we must employ the curve, since 
r is here preceded by the consonant f 
In barn we reverse; in brain we do not. 
We can reverse in dare and hard, but 
not in dray. Is it clear? 

Note that part, given as an illustration 
of the reversing principle, is better writ- 
ten p-f. 
given in this department this month. 


See the first plate of outlines 


“Reverse for R between a horizontal 
and an upward character.” But this rule 
coes not apply to Th. 

The end of / may be raised to express 
ld in the body of words as well as at the 
end. Write older, wilderness, boldness, 
elderly. 

The omission of consonants »hould be 
reviewed before taking up the omission 
of vowels. Don't leave any loose 
threads—weave every new bit of knowl- 


edge into the fabric of your study. 


You may have observed that your 
shorthand book gives round and found 
among the illustrations under the rule 


governing the omission of short u or 07 
and nk, Therefore write 
nd.” 


One would hardly expect a sculptor to 


before , m, ng 


in the margin, “as well as wf and 
chisel out a fine. delicate piece of work 
with the heavy, blunt tools of a stone- 
cutter. Neither can you expec’ to make 
small, neat, legible outlines with a dull- 
pointed pencil. Get the point? 

Do not forget that the dot at the end 
represents thing as well as ing. We have 
seen many experienced stenographers 
make the mistake of writing n-e-th-ing 
for anything, and s-m-th-ing for some- 
thing. 

Ings is written with s to the left. Be 


that stands 


sure not to use the comma s- 
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for icity, ocity, as you will learn later. 
Learn to make the proper distinction 
now. 

The dot for a is on the line—not above, 
as in the case of h. 

There is a difference of 999,900 be- 
tween a million and a hundred. That 
amount means something in dollars or 
barrels or tons, and you wouldn't want 
to get your employer into trouble through 
a mistake of that kind. Therefore, be 
careful to write the m for million on the 
line alongside the figure, and » for hun- 
dred beneath the figure. Remember that. 

Some signs which are used after fig- 
ures are: g for gallon, b for barrel, 
b-sh for bushel, f for feet—all written 
beneath the figure. O may be written 
above the figure and slightly to the right 
to indicate o’clock. 
~~ — Fs * 


KEY.—5 gallons, 5 barrels, 5 bushels, 5 feet, 
5 o'clock. 


There is nothing difficult about the 
joined prefixes, but see to it that you 
cannot be tripped on them. 

Writers often forget that there is an 
al, or prefix because words beginning 
with these syllables are comparatively 
infrequent. For this reason the plate il- 
lustrating this prefix should receive spe- 
cial practice. 

All words beginning with sub show 
the angle, but the s is sometimes writ- 
ten contrary to rule in order to show 
clearly that the word begins with sub 
and not simply s. Compare the follow- 


ing: 
~re,r AP woe 


KEY.—Sly, sublime, sway, subway, sodden, 
subordinate. 


Travelers find bird’s-eye views interest- 
ing. Traveling through the theory 


course, you will find occasional bird’s- 


WRITER 


OCTOBER 


FOR 


eye views of the principles already gone 
over both interesting and helpful. 

Remember that k for com is used only 
where a consonant follows the prefix; if 
a vowel follows we insert an m. An ex- 
ception to this is found in the advanced 
form k-e-t-e which some practical writ- 
ers use for committee. Write comedy, 
comic, comma, commence. Of course, 
“ye same principle applies to con; write 
connive, connote, conic—and if you don’t 
know what they mean consult Webster. 

The rule with regard to inserting the 
initiai vowel whenever the prefix is fol- 
lowed by another vowel, applies to all 
words and not merely to those which 
have positive and negative forms. Note 
emerge, enhance, inaccessible, imagine, 
unnatural. 

But notice that in compound prefixes 
the vowel is not inserted; the omission 
of the initial vowel in these instances 
serves to distinguish the compound. That 
will explain the forms for wunaccom- 
plished, unaccounted, unimpaired, unin- 
itiated, inexperienced, inexpensive, in- 
excusable, inexpedient and inexplicable 
in the list of compound joined prefixes. 
Perhaps you wondered about them and 
thought them Good for 
you if vou did! 

Form the “dictionary 
hand dictionary, we mean. 

Wonder if you are keeping the hooks 
small and narrow? 

Pro is usually written simply p-r, but 
before k, t and d it is more convenient 
to insert the hook. Write proclaim (re- 
member that claim is a wordsign), pro- 
test (drop the final ¢ because not strong- 
ly enunciated), prodigy (omit the i and 


be sure to join the final circle clockwise). 
* * x 


inconsistent. 


habit—long- 


Comparison and summing up help to 
fix points more clearly in the mind. 





+ 
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Compare the disjoined prefixes with 
the corresponding joined prefixes. Thus, 
recite to yourself: & joined is con, dis- 
joined conTR,* disjoined with s added, 
conSTR; aw joined is al, or, and dis- 
joined it is alter; es joined is ex, dis- 
oined ex TRA, ete. 

Emerson said: “Write it in your heart 
that every day is the best day in the 
year.” School days are not excepted— 
make each one “the best,” and make the 
best of each day. 

Memorize the twelve outlines given in 
the table of prefixes as key words by 
which to remember the application of the 
prefixes in other words. This will sim- 
plify things wonderfully. 

An important point is the fact that 
the disjunction includes the vowel. If 
you write contra-ak for contract, you are 
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unnecessarily repeating the vowel ; there- 
fore write simply contr-k. 

Where a vowel precedes the final con- 
sonant, however, as in inter, counter, ex- 
ter, deter, we do not supply another 
vowel after the prefix. Therefore, we 
write inter-oo-p for interrupt; counter- 
a-k for counteract; exter-o-r for exte- 
rior; deter-o-r-a for deteriorate. Ifyou 
fail to grasp this distinction at once, keep 
at it until you do get it—it is important. 

All the prefixes, with the exception of 
fost, should be written above the line 
and slightly to the left. The body of the 
word is placed as usual—that is, with 
the base of the first consonant on the 


line. 
Three R’s for the shorthand student: 
Review, Regularity, Repetition. And 


the greatest of these is Repetition. 


To Teachers of Shorthand and Typewriting 


OU should plan now to attend 
¥ the meeting of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association at In- 
dianapolis, on December 28-29-30. You 
need the Association and the Associa- 
You need it for two 
reasons—first, because the practical 
pointers on teaching your specialty 
which you will pick up from listening 
to the papers and participating in the 
be worth dollars to 


tion needs you. 


discussions will 
you in your work; second, because you 
need the uplift which the contact with 
your fellow-teachers and the leaders 
of your profession will give you. You 
cannot help being a better and a 
stronger teacher for having attended 
this meeting. You ought to go if only 
for the uplift and inspiration. 

The Association needs you because 
without you it has no reason for ex- 
It is for you that the officers 
planning and 


istence. 
and committees are 


working to arrange a good program 
and it is to rub elbows with you that 
vour fellow-teacher is coming from the 
north, the south, the east and the west. 

The complete program will be pub- 
lished in these pages next month. Suf- 
fice it to say that it is a strong one, 
and something that you can hardly 
afford to miss. Office practice, the 
correlation of shorthand and_ type- 
writing, the teaching of English, the 
acquisition of speed, developing type- 
writing ability, and other vital topics 
will be discussed by competent and 
experienced teachers. Watch for the 
complete program next month. 

Come to the convention at Indian- 
apolis if you possibly can; anyway, 
join the Association now and encour- 
age those who are responsible for its 
success by showing that you appre- 
ciate what they are doing for you.—Ray- 
mond P. Kelley, President. 
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The Great Stone Face 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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HE enthusiasm with which our 
T friends greeted the appearance of 
month is decidedly 
after the magazine 


this department last 
encouraging. Soon 
appeared, answers to the questions asked 
hegan to come in with gratifying fre- 
quency. Not enough questions were re- 
ceived, however, to satisfy us, although 
we are able to present this month a re- 
spectable number of new ones. Don't 
forget that the department is open to 


your questions as well as to your an- 


swers. 
Following are the answers to last 
inonth’s questions: 
3. Q. Why do so many stenographers for- 


get to sign their names to their personal let- 
ters? 
A It is because the stenographer is accus- 


tomed to submitting the letters he writes for 
the signatures of the who dictated 
them, and when he writes a letter of his own, 
force of habit quite often leads him to wmit 
the signature and mail the letter without that 
important item on it.—Jane A. Lange. 


So many good answers were received 


persons 


to the above question that it was difficult 
to make a satisfactory award. Practi- 
cally all the answers were to the effect 
that this sin of omission comes from the 
habit which stenographers form of type- 
writing letters and turning them over to 
the dictator for signature, instead of hav- 
them Taking 


ing to sign themselves. 


into consideration the completeness of 
the answer, the use of good English, 
and several other similar 
award of fifty cents*for this answer is 


given to Miss Jane A. Lange, Washing- 


points, the 


St Che 
Sign Of Ghe 
— Question Mark 


ton, D. C. Creditable answers were re- 
from Clyde E. Anders, South 
Bend, Ind.; J. J. Theobald, principal 
Shorthand Department, Braniger’s Busi- 
ness College, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Bes- 
sie Wadsworth, Tidioute, Pa.; Miss 
Helen Turner, Chicago; R. E. Rhoades, 
Boonville, Mo.: Geo. W. Beckler, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo., and Miss Tinsley May, New 
York City. 


4. Q. 
typewriter 
last before it is 
work? 

A. The life of a typewriter depends upon 
the amount of work turned out daily and also 
upon the operator using the machine. No. 2 
Remingtons have not been manufactured for 
more than ten years, and yet there are a great 
many in use now doing “good’’ work. It is 
seldom that a typewriter is in use in a busi- 
ness office until it is completely worn out. 
Progress in the typewriter industry has been 
so great that old model machines have been 
succeeded by machines equipped with better 
and more time and labor saving devices; and 
the business man is quick to take advantage 
or the opportunity to exchange his old machine 
for one new one.—EFEmil A. Trefzger. 


One answer was to the effect that the 


ceived 


What is the average life of a standard 
that is, how long does a machine 
considered too old for good 


average was five years, another eight 


years, and another ten years. All were 


agreed, however, that it depended large- 
lv upon the treatment the machine the 


machine received at the hands of the 


operator. 


6. Q. In the sentence: “If you can not take 
advantage of this offer, will you kindly hand it 
to some reliable person whom you think might 
avail themselves of the opportunity?’ is 
“themselves” used correctly? This sentence 
appears in a dictation book. 

A. “Themselves” is not used correctly. Be- 
ing preceded by the singular noun “person,” 
the singular pronoun “himself? should be em- 
ployed, the masculine form being commonly 
used to cover such general cases. Nor is this 
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the only error in the sentence as 
in the Writer. The word “whom” should be 
supplanted by the nominative form “who,”’ as 
this relative pronoun is the subject of the verb 


it appears 


“might avail,’’ thus: “who (you think) might 
avail himself.’’"—Alhert FE. Fisher. 


This question proved the most trou- 
blesome Mr. Fisher, of 
Washington, D. C., secures the award 
for this question, and also the extra fifty 


one of. all. 


cents for having sent in the best answer 
of the month. With the exception of 
Mr. E. T. Danby, Saginaw, Michigan, 
Mr. Fisher was the only one who called 
attention to the incorrect use of “whom” 
in this sentence. Mr. Danby, however, 
thought that the use of “themselves” was 
correct, or at least permissible. Miss 
Zora Zeitler, South Bend, Ind., and some 
sent in answers to this 


others good 


question. 


7. Q. Is “O. K.”’ an abbreviation or a con- 
traction, and should each letter be followed by 
a period® What is the origin of this expres- 
sion. 

A. The answers to Question No. 7 
were various, to say the least. The ori- 
gin of the expression “O. K.” was traced 
to John Jacob Astor, Andrew Jackson, 
a Wisconsin tribe of Indians, Old Keo- 
kuk, an Indian chief, a Pennsylvania 
town official, an office boy, a farmer ap- 
proving of his cabbage crop, and an old 
Indian Most of these answers 
agreed, however, that whether the ex- 


word. 


pression originated with Astor, Jackson, 
or the Indians, it came from the mis- 
spelling of the words “all correct,” which 
were said to have been written “oll kor- 
rect.” Practically all the answers were 
agreed that the letters would be consid- 
ered an abbreviation and that therefore 
each one should be capitalized and fol- 
lowed by a period. It is so written by 
the best of authorities, so far as we have 
heen able The New 
International Encyclopedia gives the fol- 


to consult them. 


lowing explanation of the use of the 
term: 


CG. K. The story that General Jackson used 
these letters to indorse official papers as cor- 
rect seems to have been started by Seba Smith 
(Major Downing), the humorist. It was a hit 
at Jackson’s supposed illiteracy, and as a party 
cry during the presidential campaign of 1832, 
acquired great vogue. Parton states. that 
Jackson used to indorse legal documents O. R., 
order recorded, and the mistaking of the let- 
ters was probably the basis of Downing’s jest. 
The term is also said to have originated with 
Josh Billings, and has been ascribed to sev- 
eral other persons. Jacob Astor is said to have 
used it to indicate the standing of traders 
about whom he was questioned. In colonial 
days the best tobacco and rum were imported 
from Aux Cayes and from this fact Aux Cayes 
(pronounced o ka) became a popular expres- 
sion for excellence. 


It seems to us that this last is the most 
logical explanation for the origin of this 
term, namely, that the letters O. K. be - 
came a popular expression of excellence, 
being adapted from the Aux 
Cayes. As the answers of our readers 
were so diverse, and as none included 
the explanation just referred to, we have 
decided to make no award on this ques- 


name 


Creditable answers were received 
from the following: Helen Turner, 
Clyde E. Anders, E. T. Danby, Wenzell 
J. Schubert, Jr., St. Augustine, Fla., Al- 
bert E. Fisher, J. J. Theobald, Jane A. 
Lange and E. R. Woodson, Washington, 
D. C. A copy of “Punctuation Simpli- 
fied” has been sent to each of these read- 
crs as a slight recognition of their efforts 


tion. 


on this question. 


New Questions 


10. Q. Can you suggest a good way to avoid 
the “trees” which frequently appear on the 
carbon copies of my letters? I try to be very 
careful in putting the carbon sheets and letter 
heads into the machine, but often find the ap- 
pearance of my carbon copies marred through 
this wrinkling process 


Submitted. 
11. Q. Please tell me whether Wilkes-Barre, 


or Wilkes Barre, or Wilkesbarre is the pre- 
ferred spelling for this Pennsylvania town, 


Submitted. 
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lz. @. Kindly furnish correct outlines for 
the words whiz, whose, Osage, assuage, exag- 
verate. 

A. The outlines for these words are 


as follows: 


ls. 3 a 7 7 

13. Q. In Mr. Herrick’s article on newspa- 
per reporting which appeared in the April 
Gregg Writer, two books are recommended as 
heing especially helpful—‘‘The Reporter’s Note 
Book,”” and “The Reporter’s Hand Book and 
Vade Mecum.” Can you tell me where these 
hooks may be procured? 


A. The “Vade Mecum” is published 
by I. Pitman, 20-21 Paternoster Row, 
=. C., London, and the “Reporter’s Note 
Book” by S. B. Benn & Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
14. QQ. I do not understand why “aware” 
should be written with the W dash and 


with the hook. Please explain through 
and answer department of the 


“awake” 
the question 
magazine. 
A. The use of the dash for W depends 
largely upon the nature of the outlines. 
In words like “awake,” “await,” “sweet,” 
cte., where there is no change of move- 


ment, we use the hook, as there would 
be no saving in time by the use of the 
In words like “aware,” “sweep,” 
“beware,” 
change of movement and it is awkward 
to write the hook, we use the dash. In 


dash. 


“swear,” where there is a 


practice we write simply a-r for “aware” 
io give greater facility in phrasing: 


15. Q. Should the semi-colon be placed in 
side or outside the quotation marks? 


Submitted. 


16. q. Is this sentence correct “Hle took 


her to be me?” 
Submitted. 


17. Q. 
Submitted. 


We shall be glad to receive answers to 


“precedence 


How do you pronounce 


the foregoing questions which are sub- 


nuited to our readers. All answers 


should be in our hands by November 5th 


next. 


Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association 


A meeting of the newly organized 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ 
Association is announced for Novem- 
ber 27-28, and will be held in the rooms 
of the Central Business College, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. This association is the 
development and outgrowth of a small 
body of commercial teachers and busi- 
ness managers who met in Kansas City 
last February. 

The program as outlined for 
Thanksgiving meeting contains some 
unique and valuable features, among 
which may be mentioned a trip to the 
executive offices of the Armour Pack- 
ing Company, a rapid calculation con- 
test, and an old-fashioned spelling bee, 
with a prize for the successful contest- 


the 


Papers will be 
“Some Ethical Phases of 
Education,” “Higher Accounting—Its 
Value and Place in a Business Course,” 
“The Use of the Phonograph for 
Dictation,” “The Value of Commercial 
Geography in a Course,” 
and other topics of common interest. 
The discussion geog- 
raphy will be illustrated by means of 
lantern slides. 

The printed program is now ready 
for distribution, and President P. B. S. 
Peters that will be 
mailed to any teacher sending for it. 
Mr. Peters may be addressed in care 
of the Manual Training High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ant. presented on 


Business 


Business 


of commercial 


writes a copy 
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Norwegian Shorthand 


N another page appears an extract 
O from a sermon in Norwegian re- 
ported by Miss Inga D. Hong, whose 
photograph we have pleasure in present- 
ing herewith. Miss Hong has kindly 
translated the extract into King’s Eng- 
lish, and this translation, together with 
the transcript of the plate, will be found 
herewith. 

Giving an outline of her experience 


with things stenographic, Miss Hong 


writes: 


I commenced the study of shorthand at the 
Willmar Seminary, Willmar, 
Minn., in 1903. I studied for 
five months, and then took a 
position as stenographer with 
a law firm at Willmar. My 
work was not heavy, so I 
had ample time to review 
the Manual, copy shorthand 
plates, and practice legal 
forms. At the end of three 
months I was called upon to 
take testimony in a justice 
court. I was surprised to 
find that I was able to make 
a complete report. In 1904 
I was appointed stenographer 
of the Municipal Court of the 
City of Willmar, which posi- 
tion I held until the follow- 
ing year, when I left for 
Tacoma, Wash. 

I never found it difficult to 
report in Municipal Court. 
The testimony on the whole 
was very simple, although at 
times a high speed was re- 
quired. In 1906 I was en- 
gaged to teach shorthand and 
typewriting at the Pacific 


Luthern Academy of Park- 
land, Wash., and I am still holding this posi- 
tion. 


From all accounts, Miss Hong’s suc- 
cess in the school room is paralleling her 
previous record as stenographer and re- 
perter. Although not at present under 
the daily necessity of “getting it all 
down,” she is not content to lose through 
lack of practice the high speed which 
she has developed, and so takes advan- 
tage of every opportunity to report ser- 
mons and lectures, both in English and 


Norwegian, Miss Hong writes that she 





MISS INGA HONG 


finds her shorthand is readily adapted 
to that language. Our readers will judge 
for themselves the excellent quality of 
her notes. 

We hope later to present additional 
specimens of shorthand in other ‘lan- 
guages, and we shall be glad to hear 
from any writer who has had experience 
along this line. 


Key to Plate 
Om nogen elsker mig, skal han holde mit 
ord, siger Herren og peger dermed pau, at 
maaden hvorpaa han vil komme til os og gjiére 


os delagtige i alle = sine 
goder er gjennem ordet og 
sakramenterne. Han viser 


dernest at til dem som hold 
hans ord, vil den treenige Gud 
komme og fiiste bolig hos 
De, som altsaa skal viire 
hans boliger, maa viire arme 


mennesker, som triinger at 
faa den hjiiip, som han alene 
kan give dem. Dette sker 


ikke ved menneskelig visdom, 
ikke ved menneskelig kraft 
Ingen kan kalde Jesum Herre 
of sin egen styrke og fornuft; 
ingen kan rettelig kalde 
ham sin frelser uden ved 
Aandens bistand. Sand erk- 
kommer i et men- 
neskes hjerte derved at den 
Helligaand snaledes faar 
virke og arbeide i hjertet, at 
det gjennem loven begynde1 
at se sin synd og elendighed;: 
at det faar se sig selv som 
en arm og fortabt og fir- 
domt synder. 

Dernest vil den Helligaand 
gjennem evangelist vise ham 
hen til Jesus Kristus, 

korset har betalt al verden’s 


jenvelse 


som 
ved sin did paa 
synd. 


Translation of Norwegian Plate 


“If any man love me he will keep my word,” 
says the Lord. By this He would indicate 
that it is through His word that He will coms 
to us and make us participants in all His 
blessings. Again, He would show that the 
Triune God will come to and abide with tlose 


alone who keep His commandments. There- 
fore, those who are to be His temples are 
poor human beings, who need the help which 


He alone can give. This is not brought about 
through human strength or wisdom, for no one 
ean call Jesus Lord through his own power 
and understanding, no one can rightly call Him 
his Saviour except through the assistance of 
the Holy Ghost. True repentance begins in 
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Norwegian Shorthand 
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the human heart through the work of the In the second place the Holy Ghost does, 
Spirit, who by means of the law teaches the through the Gospel, show the sinner the wa» 
sinner to see his guilt and misery, and to look to Christ Jesus, who by His death on the cross 
upon himself as a lost and condemned creature, atoned for the sin of the whole world, 
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As In School, So In Business 
T is particularly appropriate at this 
time of the year that the attention 
of the students of commercial subjects 
in the business schools and depart- 
ments should be called to the reason 
behind the discipline usualiy enforced 
in the schoolroom. It is of the utmost 
importance that the army of voung 
people now taking up this work for the 
first time should realize the importance 
of this feature of schoolroom life and 
the motive prompting the schoolroom 
regulations. 

Some teachers insist upon absolute 
quiet in the schoolroom, and others do 
not; some permit pupils to compare 
their notes, while others prohibit it; 
some allow the use of the telephone, 
recourse to erasers, an untidy condi- 
tion of the floor, etc., etc., and others 
not only insist that all these points 
must be carefully observed but also in- 
flict penalties for disobedience. What- 
ever may be the standard of the school 
or the teacher, it is important that the 
pupil grasp this underlying idea—that 
the rule is made for his good and for 


no other purpose. Pupils may not see 
this in school, but they invariably do 
as soon as they accept a position in a 
business man’s office. That is where 
the habits that the 
schoolroom show up for or against the 
fortunate or unfortunate beginner. It 
should be evident to any young person 
of intelligence that he cannot permit 
himself to form unbusinesslike habits 


are formed in 


in the schoolroom and expect to drop 
them from him, as a garment, and im- 
mediately acquire the better habits 
when he first enters the business office 

The business man wants clerical and 
stenographic assistants who will not 
waste his time in chattering and visit- 
ing during office hours, who will be 
prompt to respond to directions and 
even suggestions, who will be punctual 
in observing office hours, neat in per- 
sonal habits, and willing and earnest 
at all times. Thus it will be seen that 
when the teacher of commercial sub- 
jects, from long experience and an in- 
timate knowledge of business require- 


ments, demands close attention, punc- 
tuality, neatness, promptness and con- 
stant application, he is wisely en- 


deavoring to inculcate in the pupil 
habits which, when he enters business 
life, will be an asset and not a liability. 
It is only through the close and har- 
monious co-operation of the teacher 
and the pupil that the most can be made 
of the year’s work by all concerned. 


Wanted—Young Men 


HE stenographic profession is in 
need of young men. They are 
always in demand and generally com- 
mand excellent salaries. The male 
graduate of a business course never 
finds it difficult to secure desirable em- 
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ployment, while there are always a 
number of stenographers of the oppo- 
site sex on the market. 
Should these words fall into the 
hands of a young man who has not 
decided upon a career or who, prefer- 
ring a business life, is looking for an 
opening, we hope he will be advised 
to consider carefully the advantages 
a knowl- 
edge of shorthand and typewriting. It 
that man and 
woman, young or old, should have a 


which will come to him from 


is our opinion every 
knowledge of shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, penmanship, commercial 
law, commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography, etc., as a part of his educa- 
tion. It is our purpose, however, in 
these remarks, to speak only of the de- 
mand for male stenographers and typ- 
ists, 

There seems to be a peculiar line 
of cleavage in the rank and file of the 
students in the business schools of the 
country. In many instances the young 
men consider bookkeeping their spe- 
cialty, while the young women take to 
shorthand. The young men seem to 
think that stenography is an effeminate 
occupation for a man; a great many 
people hold to the idea that bookkeep- 
ing is a mannish accomplishment for 
women. There is no such line of cleav- 
age in the business world. Many a suc- 
cessful bookkeeper is a woman, and by 
far the greater number of successes in 
stenography are men. From the very 
nature of things, a man has a better 
opportunity as a stenographer to learn 
the business of the firm by which he 
is employed, because of his probable 
Further- 
more, he is always in line for promo- 
tion: and it is to the stenographic de- 
partment that the management gener- 


permanency in its employ. 


ally looks for its future chief clerks, 
general managers, superintendents, 
correspondents, salesmen, branch office 
supervisors and presidents. Some busi- 
nesses, such as the railroad business, 
practically demand men in many of 
their positions. 

All this being true, it is hard to see 
why young men should shun the sten- 
cgraphic profession, and why they 
should leave it in the undisputed pos- 
Bookkeeping 
revolution 


session of the other sex. 
is undergoing a decided 
whereby in the course of time the keep- 
ing of books will be a matter of manipu- 
lating machines. Indeed, it is reason- 
able to assume that the time will come 
when bookkeeping will be done entire- 
iv by mechanical devices; but no such 
contingency is likely to arise in the 
practice of shorthand and typewriting. 

Let us hope that the young men of 
the country will pay more attention to 
the twin arts of shorthand and type- 
writing. It the 
schools, good for the business of the 


will be aa 0d for 
country, and best of all for the young 
men. 


Pass It On 


LESSINGS be on the heads of 
B those who pass things on! They 
are the prop and stay of many an en- 
terprise. School men, at least, realize 
keenly the extent to which the growth 
of a worthy enterprise depends upon 
the good-will of its friends. Many a 
business school has been built up on 
no other basis. The recommendation 
which a satisfied business school grad- 
uate accords the school is generally of 
more value and counts for more in the 
up-building of the school than all the 
advertising of whatever kind that is 
indulged in. 

It is the same in other things—the 
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meritorious invention, the new idea, 
the better method, the new system, gain 
popularity not so much through the 
efficacy of printers’ ink—useful though 
that is—but rather through the enthu- 
siastic approval of those who test it 
and pass it on to their circle of friends. 

We hope that every reader of this 
magazine will become so enthusiastic 
about its value to the teacher, the 
stenographer, the reporter, the school 
man and the office worker, that he will 
“pass it on” to his friends. If you 
find it good, tell your friends about it. 
If you know of a fellow stenographer, 
teacher, reporter, school man or clerk 
who is not familiar with the aims and 
scope of the Gregg Writer, hand him 
your copy or ask us to send him one. 
Show him the value the magazine will 
be to him; explain how little a sub- 
scription costs; call his attention to the 
special offers we make from time to 
time, and give us his name so that we 
may send him a sample copy. Better 
still, take his subscription and forward 
it to us yourself. 

It is needless to say that with such 
co-operation the Gregg Writer sub- 
scription list will thrive amazingly. It 
is also needless to say that we shall 
appreciate to the full the assistance of 
our friends in this manner. We know 
that this brief reminder will be all that 
is needed to enlist them one and all in 
the “pass it on” club. 


School Publicity 


Chicago Record Herald for 
16th and the Chicago 


HE 
August 


Tribune for August 23d made a strong 
point of an educational adveruising sup- 
plement, the central feature of 
was a double full-page advertisement of 
Brown's Business Colleges, twenty-two 


which 


in number. We understand from Mr. 
Brown that these advertisements will be 
widely copied in newspapers all over the 
country, and it is safe to say that the 
wide publicity which _ this 
will give the Brown schools will be a 
factor in building up their patronage 
during the coming year. 

In the Herald Mr. 
views on business education are quoted 
We take pleasure in re- 


advertising 


Record Brown’s 
at some length. 
producing herewith some of Mr. Brown's 
remarks as they appeared in the paper: 

“The meaning of the word education 
depends almost entirely upon the view 
point of the one using it. Many very in- 
telligent people seem to betieve that edu- 
cation is purely a mental condition and 
consists wholly of theories or concep- 
tions—historic and scientific knowledge 
applied to the theories a:lvanced by lead- 
ing thinkers of all times upon purely 
speculative problems—that is to say, in- 
formation, knowledge. 

“To others education means any train- 
ing or development of the hand, the eye, 
the brain, that enables one to perform 
with skill the work that must be done in 
the occupations or industries of human- 
ity. 
“To the first of 
greatest practical skill of eye or hand that 
may be developed by long and careful ap- 
plication hardly rises to the dignity of 
education at all, while, in view of the 
not able to 


these persons the 


other, the person who is 
actually perform with skill and facility, 
no mattcr what his _ intellectual attain- 
ments may be, can hardly be regarded as 
an educated person. 

“To persons of the first class the 
words ‘business education’ would refer 
merely to 
the history of business or commerce, and 
To those of the 


theories regarding business, 


its economic phases. 
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other class, however, business education 
means the training of the eye and hand 
to skillful performance, as well as the 
equipment of the mind. 

“In most of the magazine and news- 

ipe: literature upon this subject it will 
he found that but one side of this great 
question is ever presented, namely, the 
theoretical side—for the very gt ml rea- 
on that most of the writers who discuss 
this theme are college or university presi- 
dents or professors, whose minds have 
heen trained to follow theoretic chan- 
nels, while those who might present the 
opposite side most ably and effectively 
are too busy to write for the papers. 

“It may be safely stated that the trend 
in educational interests for the last twen- 
tv-five years has been strongly away 
from the purely theoretical and in favor 
of the practical. The love of learning 
is perhaps no less than formerly, but the 
imperative demand for practical skill 
and efficiency to do the work that must 
he done has greatly emphasized the ne- 
cessity of the practical side in education. 

“Perhaps no one feature in the educa- 
tional work of the country has shown 
more rapid growth than what may be 
called the American business or commer- 
school. When this school first ap- 
it was looked upon with much 


cial 
peared 
doubt, even disfavor, by educators of the 
old lines generally. Indeed, it can be 
hardly said that even to this day the 
work of the business colleges of the 
country is at all properly understood or 
view -educa- 
the 
have been 


recognized bv those who 


tion almost entirely from side of 
‘letters.’ But 


recognized by the people at large in a 


these schools 
most remarkable degree. 

“\ remarkable feature of these schools 
is the fact that they are strictly private 
business institutions and receive no finan- 


cial aid from private endowment, church 
or state. That means that these schools 
are conducted from year to year upon 
their own ince ye. it 's probable that no 
case parallel to this can be found any- 
where else in the civilized world. 

“It would be unsafe to claim that 
these schools are not giving a full and 
fair exchange for the money they collect 
from their pupils, becaus. if the favors 
were all on one side of the bargain it 
would not be long until there would be 
nobody else left to enter into these bar- 
gains but the teachers. That is to say, 
the continued growth and prosperity of 
these schools is proof positive that their 
services are considered worth what they 


cost.” 


A Hit 

HE September number of the maga- 
T zine seems to have made a hit. 
Judging from the many expressions we 
have received, the addition of sixteen 
pages and the inauguration of the new 
departments have greatly pleased our 
readers. A number of them wrote ap- 
preciatively of the introduction of a Civil 
Service Department, and not a few ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the Report- 
cr’s Department, the question and an- 
swer feature, The 
teachers seem to find the department 
of Hints and Helps very useful in their 
Practical writers who desire to 


and the plates. 


work. 
improve their penmanship were glad 
to take advantage of the suggestions 
contained in the series on speed phil- 
osophy. 

On the whole, the change in size and 
price of the magazine which was made 
a vear ago, has met with enthusiastic 
approval from our readers. Many of 
them have assured us that the Gregg 
Writer is the biggest, brightest and 
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best magazine of its kind that is pub- 
lished. We have ambitious plans in 
store for future numbers, and are en- 
thusiastic about the prospects for the 
publication. It shall be our constant 
aim to make the Gregg Writer indis- 
pensable to every one who has any in- 
terest whatever in shorthand, typewrit- 
ing and commercial education. 

We take this opportunity to thank 
our many friends for their co-uperation 
and support. With that anything is 


possible. x 


Brevities 
We note with much pleasure that 
our good friend, Mr. E. H. Norman, 
is conducting a department in the Pen- 
man’s Art Journal entitled “School 
Owners and Managers.” Mr. Norman 
will in this department advocate the 
“get together policy” in his usual vigor- 

ous way. a 


Another of our friends, Mr. Fred 
Berkman, Blair Business College. Spo- 
kane, Washington, is conducting a 
series of penmanship lessons through 
the columns of the Business Educator. 
Mr. Berkman is small in stature, but 
big in enthusiasm and energy. His les- 
sons will undoubtedly be one of the 
features of the Business Educator for 
the year. 2s 


Mr. D. C. McIntosh, Dover Busi- 
ness College, Dover, New Hampshire, 
is another friend who is represented in 
the penmanship journals. He is con- 
ducting a department of rapid calcula- 
tion in the American Penman. 

es 

Recalling these friends suggests oth- 
ers who are now associated with busi- 


ness enterprises connected with com- 
mercial education. Among them we 





think of the expert typists, Emil Trefz- 
ger, Otis Blaisdell and Nellie Harring- 
ton, who are associated with the Rem- 
ington, Underwood and Monarch type- 
writer companies, respectively. We 
are glad to note this tendency on the 
part of progressive business firms to 
seek out the supporters of the forward 
movement when in need of assistants. 
Here’s hoping that all of our friends 
may find happiness and prosperity in 
their present connections. 


We should like to encourage our read- 
ers to send us_ for publication in the 
Gregg Writer items of interest in re- 
gard to the subjects to which this 
magazine is devoted. Sometimes, it is 
true, we are obliged to return articles 
which are unsuitable for such use, and 
upon other occasions we cannot give 
room to the contribution—but, neverthe- 
less, we want our friends to send us any- 
thing which they think will interest our 
other readers. 

Newspaper items, accounts of per- 
sonal experiences, discussions of ques- 
tions of common interest, reports of 
progress, anecdotes, stories of success, 
suggestions for improvements, stories, or 
ideas, will be gladly received and used 
where possible. For some time it has 
been our custom to extend for one year 
the subscription of anyone contributing 
matter of this nature to these columns. 
We shall continue this custom for the 
present year. 

We want to make it your magazine! 

* * * 

We received recently a most inter- 
esting newspaper account of the four- 
teenth annual graduating exercises of 
that excellent Coast school—Wilson’s 
Modern Business College, Seattle. 
Wash. Mr. Wilson has built up a com- 
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mercial college which has helped many 
hundreds of young men and women to 
till successfully responsible positions in 
the world of business, and the prestige 
and influence which his school enjoys 
are a fitting recognition of his work. 
The principal feature of the evening 
George H. 


was an address by Mr. 


Stone, a prominent business man of 
the city, in which he discussed “The 
Fundamentals in Commercial Success.” 
Mr. Stone emphasized the importance 
of sound health, good education and 
strict business integrity, and although 
we are not able, much to our regret, to 
vive his speech in full, we cannot re- 
frain from quoting some of his remarks 
on the subject of good health. He 
said : 

“This is a good rule to write across 
the page of this new experience: ‘I will 
spend each day less vitality than I can 
produce through food and exercise. I 
will not work more than I can repair by 
sleep.’ Guard well your health. 
Take plenty of simple food, with exer- 
cise in the open air; abundance of good 
sleep in well ventilated rooms, no stim- 
ulants to fire the blood, no narcotics to 
cloud the brain, abundant laughter, 
good fellowship and a clean conscience ; 
and then, like a Corliss engine, with its 
fires banked early and the bearings well 
oiled, you can keep the vital engine in 
good repair for seventy summers and 


seventy winters.” 


* * 
Our good friend, Mr. C. E. Sjostrand, 
writes us from Warren, Minnesota, 


that he will have charge of the Short- 
hand Department of the North Star 
College. This, we understand, is a con- 
solidation of the Warren Business Col- 
lege with the North Star College. Mr. 


Sjostrand has our best wishes for his 
continued success. 
x 
The watch fob can be given with 
renewals for a limited time only. Ii 
you don’t act now, we both lose! 


If you do not see what you want in 
the Gregg Writer, ask for it. 
see anything you like, tell us. 


If you 


““Systemitis”’ 
“Oh, isn’t it great to be up-to-date 
And live in this year of grace, 
With a system and place for everything, 
Though nobody knows the place ? 


“We've an index card for each thing to 
do, 
And for everything ynder the sun; 
It takes so long to fill out the cards, 
We never get anything done. 


“We've 
time— 
The Lord knows what they cost; 
But half of our time is spent each day 
Hunting the leaves that are lost. 


loose-leaf ledgers for saving 


“It’s sectional this and sectional that 
(We'll soon have sectional legs) ; 

I dreamt last night that I made a meal 
Of sectional hams and eggs. 


“T dreamt I lived in a sectional house 
And rode a sectional ‘hoss,’ 

And drew my pay in sections from 
A sectional ‘section boss.’ 


“Oh, isn’t it great to be up-to-date 
And live in this year of grace, 
With a system and place for everything, 
Though nobody knows the place?” 


Exchange. 
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Civil Service 


Fred R. Austin, Attorney-at- 


whem all 


Conducted by 
communications for 


Examinations 


L AST month the Stenographer and 
Typewriter Examination was con- 
idered in this department, and it was 
stated that a more detailed discussion of 
this examination would be given in this 
issue of the magazine. 
As was shown last month, the exam- 


ination is divided into technical and 
vrade subjects and given relative weights 
according to the importance of these sub- 
jects in the work to which the appointee 
w.!l be 

cally all of 


tions In the 


assigned. This is true of prac- 
examina- 


Type- 


the civil service 

Stenography and 
writing examination the practical tests of 
shorthand and machine work comprise 
i0 per cent of the entire examination. 
rhe 


WHat 


other 30 per cent. is embraced in 


are termed the “grade” subjects. 


These examinations are practically the 


given in the other exam- 
test the 


persons e@xail- 


sanie as those 
inations of the Commission to 
7 


ecneral education of the 


med. ‘They are of three grades of dif- 
ficulty, known as first, second, and third 


grades, respectively. Those used in the 
Stenography and Typewriting examina- 
are of difficult, 


Spelling is not one of the sub- 


tion the first, or most 
grade. 
‘jects of examination for stenographers, as 
that subject is graded, indirectly, but none 
the less effectivel) 
the work of the applicant in the technical 
subjects of Stenography and Typewrit- 
in the subject of Letter 
Arithmetic in- 


in the correction of 


ing, as well 
Writing. 


cludes simple accounts. 


The subject of 


The following sample questions will 


Law, 
this department 


Washington, 
addressed. 


22 Channing Street, 
should be 


indicate the general character and scope 
of the examination. questions, 
which have been used, are taken from 
page 27 of the last edition of the Civil 


Service Manual of Examinations. 


These 


Arithmetic 


In solving problems the processes should be 
not merely indicated, but all the figures neces- 
sary in solving each problem should be given in 
full. The answer to each problem should be in- 
dicated by writing “‘Ans.” after it. 

1. This question comprises a test in adding 
numbers crosswise and lengthwise. There are 
usually three columns of about twelve numbers 
each to be added. 2. Divide 473-25 by 7 3-5, 
multiply the quotient by 3 4-5, and to the prod- 
uct add 0.0907 of 214.6. 3. 


A father invested a 
sufficient sum of money in Massachusetts 5's at 
9744, brokerage % per cent, 


to give his son an 
unnual income of $1,200. What was the sum in- 
vested? 4. The appropriation for the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1897, was $98,340. During that year 50,000 
persons were examined. If 


34 per cent of this 
number failed to pass, and 17% per cent of 
those who passed were appointed, what was the 
average cost to the government of each appoint- 
ment? 5. On December 1, 1900, Thomas Ham- 
mond, a commission merchant, owed James Wil- 
son on account $343.75. December 3 Wilson 
shipped Hammond 8,500 pounds of pork, which 
he sold at 12 cents per pound, charging % per 
cent commission. December 7 Hammond sold 
Wilson 80 head of cattle, total weight 105,960 
pounds at $4.25 per 100 pounds. December 14 
Hammond sold for Wilson 1,800 bushels of wheat 
at 75 cents per bushel, charging him 1 per cent 
commission and $25 for storage December 26 
Wilson bought of Hammond 128,600 feet of lum- 
ber, at $3.25 per 100 feet. December 27 Ham- 
mond received from Wilson a note for $1,250, 
due in 60 days. December 29 Wilson paid a 
draft drawn on him by Hammond for $460. 
Make an itemized statement of the above ac- 
count as it should appear taken from the books 
of Wilson; make a proper heading, close the ac- 
count, and bring down the balance as it should 
appear January 1, 1901. 


Penmanship 
The rating on Penmanship is deter- 
nined by 
and general appearance, and by correct- 


legibility, rapidity, neatness 
ness and uniformity in the formation of 
words, letters and punctuation marks 

the exercise given in the subject of Let- 
ter Writing. No particular style of pen- 
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manship is required or preferred by the 
Commission. 
Letter Writing 

The competitor is permitted to write 
on either one of two subjects given. The 
following subject is given in the Manual 
as having been used, and indicates the 
scope of the test: “Write a letter of not 
less than 150 words giving your views 
as to the advantages and disadvantages 
of employment in the departmental ser- 
vice in Washington.” This exercise is 
designed to test the competitor’s know]l- 
edge of simple English composition and 
his general intelligence. In rating the 
letter the points considered are errors in 
form, address, spelling, capitals, punctua- 
tion, syntax and style, and the general 
treatment of the subject. 

Importance of Grade Subjects 

The grade subjects, while relatively 
unimportant as compared with the tech- 
nical subjects of the examination, con- 
stitute a very important feature of the 
examination as a whole, as they either 
advance or decrease the net average at- 
tained by the competitor. Too many of 
the applicants fail to realize this and are 
careless with their examinations in the 
grade subjects. The Commission de- 
sires each competitor to do himself or 
herself justice in the examination, and 
every opportunity is afforded to this 
end. If, then, the competitor 
through the examination without giving 
each question his thoughtful attention 
and his best efforts in answering it, he 
has only himself to blame if he attains 
a low standing and loses or defers ap- 
nointment thereby. In many instances 
found that the general education of 


rushes 


if 1S 
the competitors is deficient. 

Tn this connection it would be 
for those of the readers of the maga- 
zine who have access to Volume VII. of 


well 


the GrecG Writer to read Miss Power's 
report of an address given by Mr. Sam- 
uel C. Irving, a prominent lawyer of 
Chicago, to the Stenographers’ Club of 
Chicago, on “Books and Literature.” It 
will be found on page 343 of the May, 
1905, number, under the heading “Im- 
portance of Reading.” The following 
quotation from the address is given, to 
emphasize the importance to a stenog- 
rapher, of a good general education: 
How often are we lawyers chagrined—and 
not only lawyers, but other employers as well— 
and vexed, after having dictated a quarter of 


an hour to a stenographer, to discover that he 
has written nonsense. That happens, and not 


infrequently. What is the reason for it? It is 
simply this: that the stenographer does not 
understand the English language. He cannot 


There is a miss- 
cannot supply, 
English 


supply the hiatus in his notes. 
ing word or a_ sign which he 
whereas if he were familiar with the 
language he could no doubt supply it. 
Practical Tests 

The practical tests in the typewriting 
examination are three in number: Copy- 
ing from Plain Copy; Copying from 
Rough Draft, and Copying and Spacing. 
In the Stenographer only examination, 
the Copying from Rough Draft is the 
only test used; in the combined examina- 
tion all three are given. In the Copying 
from Plain Copy test a printed copy of 
un exercise containing 450 words is fur- 
nished the competitor, who is required 
to write it on the typewriter, paragraph- 
ing, spelling, capitalizing and punctuat- 
ing precisely as in the copy. In deter- 
mining the accuracy the rating will be 
made at the discretion of the examiner 
on 150 words from any part of the ex- 
ercise, the same part being rated for 
all competitors in a given examination. 
Both accuracy and speed are considered 
in rating the typewriting subjects of this 
examination, accuracy being given a 
weight of 3, and speed a weight of 2. 
If 70 per cent. is not attained on the 
technical subjects, the grade subjects are 
This does not mean, how- 


nor rated. 
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ever, that 70 per cent. must be attained 
in each one of the technical subjects, 
but that the average percentage attained 
ou them must be at least 70 per cent. 
[i this percentage is not attained it will 
readily be seen that it would be useless 
to mark the other subjects, as the net 
standing could in no event be raised 
thereby, and would almost invariably be 
reduced. 
Winter Schedule 

Last month this department contained 
the Fall schedule of places and dates for 
holding the Stenographer and Typewrit- 
er Examination, and it was stated that 
this examination was now held quarter- 
ly. This Winter the examination will be 
given in the following large cities of the 
country, on January 26th: 

\tlanta, Georgia. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Denver, Colorado. 

New (Orleans, Louisiana. 

New York, New York. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 

San Francisco, California. 

Washington, D. C. 

There is not space to give more about 
the examinations in this issue, but next 
month we will present facsimile plates of 
two practical tests in copying from rough 
draft and copying for exact spacing, ar- 
were given in 
previous civil service examinations. We 
will also deal with the working hours, 
leave of absence, and other matters of 


rangement, etc. which 


interest pertaining to the service. 
* *k * 
Correspondence 
It was announced last month that ques- 
tions upon any subject relating to this 


Gepartment would be answered in the 
columns of the magazine. 
again urged to send in questions. 
member, the answers will aid not only 
those who ask, but other readers as well. 
Names of inquirers should be given, but 
the initials only will be used in the reply, 
and, if request is made to that effect, 
Following 


Readers are 


Re- 


even these will be omitted. 
are the inquiries received since the pub- 
lication of the September issue, together 
with the answers thereto. 

Dear Sir: 
Stenographer and Typewriter Examina- 
tion has been rejected by the Civil Ser- 


My application to take the 


reason of loss of 
t of July, 1908, 
accordance 


vice Commission, “by 
right leg—see section 
Manual.” Is this action in 
with the regulations, and, if not, what 
recourse have I? Will the loss of one 
leg debar a person from the privilege of 


examination ? G. Z.. Tllinois. 


Sec. 4 of the Civil Service Manual reads as 
follows: ‘“‘The following defects will debar per- 
sons from any examination: Insanity, tubercu- 
losis, paralysis, epilepsy, blindness, total deaf- 
ness, loss of speech, loss of both arms or both 
legs, loss of arm and leg, badly crippled or de- 


formed hands, arms, feet, or legs; heart dis- 
ease, locomotor ataxia, cancer. Bricht’s disease, 
diabetes. Other physical defects may debar per- 
sons from certain examinations when in the 
judgment of the Commission such defects would 
render the person unfit to perform the duties of 
the position for which the examination is held.” 
The loss of one leg is not such a defect as 
would prevent your being allowed to take the 
examination, unless the Commission should de- 
termine that your infirmity was of such a chat 
acter as would render you unfit for the per 
formance of the duties usually assigned to a 
stenographer. The Commission often denies th« 
privilege of examination when in their judg 
ment the applicant could not secure an ap- 
pointment if he were to pass the examination 
This is a sensible thing for all parties concerned 
as to permit an examination to be taken by one 
whose physical condition is such as to preclude 
appointment, would impose unnecessary labor 
upon the force of the Commission in holding the 
examination and correcting the papers of the 
applicant, and would be a waste of time and 
energy on the part of the applicant as well. 
There is no appeal from the decision of the 
Commission in a case of this kind The best 
thing to do is to write a letter to the Commis- 
sion, inclosing their letter rejecting the appli 
examination; set out fully the char 
physical defect in question ind 


cation for 
acter of the 





SS 


> 
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show as conclusively as possible that it is not 
of such a character as to render you unfit for 
the proper performance of the duties required. 
The Commission has no desire to discriminate 
against any person, and will, if shown a proper 
reason therefor, reconsider its denial of the 
privilege of examination and permit the appli- 
cant to be examined. It will then devolve upon 
the appointing officer to decide if the physical 
condition of the applicant is such as to preclude 
his appointment. 

In the case of a person handicapped by a se- 
rious physical defect, it is important that the 
highest possible grade should be attained, as in 
no other way is appointment likely to be se- 
cured. If a_ sufficiently high grade was at- 
tained, it might be that the appointing officer 
would consider that your’ general education, 
business experience, etc., were of such a high 


character as to entitle you to preferment, not- * 


withstanding your physical condition, over other 
eligibles who might be inexperienced or other- 
wise undesirable. If, for example, your name 
and two other names were certified to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission upon requisition 
for a male stenographer, and you had had sev- 
eral years’ experience as stenographer in a rail- 
road office, whereas the other two had not had 
any business experience, but were recent grad- 
uates from a business college, it might well be 
that the appointing officer connected with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which han- 
dles a class of work in which experience in a 
railroad office would be a valuable asset, would 
prefer you to either of the other two eligibles. 
Ite is allowed the choice of the three names cer- 
tified to him, and if this choice is exercised in 
a bona fide manner it is not questioned by the 
Civil Service Commission. 
ss * 3K 


Dear Sir: Is it necessary that one 
who has received an admission card from 
the Civil Service Commission for a cer- 
lain examination should take such exam- 
ination, if to do so would be undesirable 


to the applicant for any reason? 


While you could not take the examination 
without the card, it does not follow that be- 
cause you have the card you must take the ex- 
amination. It is merely evidence that you have 
been found qualified to take the examination. 
If for any reason you desire to refrain from 
taking the examination, you are at liberty to 
do so, and it will not in any manner affect your 
standing with the Commission. If time allows, 
you should notify them at once that you will 
he unable to take the examination, giving your 
reasons. This is not required, but it is the 
courteous thing to do. If you desire to take 
the same examination at a later date, or at a 
different place, the Commission will, upon 
proper request to that effect, permit you to 
amend the application already on file by chang- 
ing the time and place of the examination to 
suit your convenience; provided, of course, that 
a regular examination is to be held on the date 
and at the place you specify. 

* Kk a 


Dear Sir: I have had about fifteen 
years’ experience in newspaper work, 


both in reporting and in editorial lines. 
At present [ am out of employment. 
What positions are there in the Civil 
Service for which my newspaper expe- 
rience would fit me? I operate a type- 
writer, but am not a stenographer. | 
am not a journeyman printer. 


There is an examination given for typewriters 
only, but not many appointments are made, and 
most of those are at low entrance salaries. Oc- 
casionally. however, a _ certification would be 
made for a typewriter with considerable expe- 
rience along statistical lines, and if you were 
on the eligible list you might secure a good po- 
sition where the experience you have had would 
be a great help in properly performing your 
duties. 

There are some “special’’ examinations held 
at irregular intervals for the position of “Edi- 
torial Clerk’’ and “Statistical Clerk.”’ If you file 
a request with the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., asking to be informed when 
such examinations are to be held, you will be 
notified in ample time to prepare for the exami- 
nations in question, and will be sent the neces- 
siry blank applications to file, ete 

There are a number of positions in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for which your expe- 
rience would fit you. Information as to these 
positions can be obtained by addressing thé 
Public Printer, Government Printing Offic: 
Washington, D. C., or the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Wsshington, D. C. 

* * * 


Dear Sir: Please inform me if it in 
any way decreases an applicant’s chance 
of appointment in the Civil Service by 
taking a correspondence course in one 
of the institutions giving instruction of 
this kind. Also please state which 
school gives the best training for the 
Stenographic Examination. 

F. S. L., Kansas. 

While the Civil Service Commission an 
nounces on page 3 of the Manual of Examina- 
tions that they have no connection with any 
civil-service school or institute, and have no in- 
formation to give in regard to such, and that 
the representatives of these schools are not 
permitted to inspect examination papers of th 
competitors, one who takes a course with one of 
these schools is not in any way discriminated 
ngainst by the Commission If a higher grad 
has been attained by means of the systematic 
training thus developed than would have been 
attained had the competitor taken the examina- 
tion without any special training, this circum- 
stance would not operate to prevent or delay 
the applicant’s appointment if he were certified 
as an eligible by the Civil Service Commission 

We cannot undertake in this department t 
ndvise you which of the various schools is the 
best; you must use vour own judgment as t 
this, 


’ 
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The Commonwealth College 
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Getting Ready 
By E. M. Douglas, C. C. C. C., Madison, Wis. 


OO many of our students underes- 
T timate the importance of “getting 
ready” for their life work; and they do 
not realize that their success or failure 
in their first position will affect their 
whole career more or less. We teach- 
ers try to emphasize in many ways the 
value of being thoroughly prepared for 
any position that may come to you, 
and some of our students never seem 
to take the hint, but go through the 
course in a half-hearted manner, only 
doing what is required to be done. 

My young friends, make yourselves 
believe while in school, 
that when you leave to 
take a position all the 
knowledge you have ob- 
tained, and a good deal 
more, will be required of 
you, and then you will 
get the most out of 
your course, and when 
a position is offered, 
you will accept it with 
more self-confidence ; 
you will feel that you 
have the ability to do 
any work in your line 
that may be demanded 
of you. In every school 
there are some students 
who seem to lack this i oe 
important element—self- 
confidence. By their look, their dress, 
their walk and their talk, they show 
a lack of 
employer will 


themselves; an 
trial 
because he sees they lack the qualities 


faith in 


not give them a 


they should have—ambition, enthusi- 
asm, aggressiveness, and efficiency. It 
is not enough even to look intellect- 





ual—as though you “knew”; you 
must look as though you can “do.” T 


sometimes think that if schools did not 
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attempt to get positions for students, 
it would, to a large degree, develop 
this self-confidence when the student 
secured a position through his own ef- 
forts. There are always some who do 
not try to stir up a position for them- 
selves, but look to the school to furnish 
one, and when it does furnish the posi- 
tion the student doubts his ability to 
hold it if he accepts it. 

Do every day’s work in school as 
though it were the real work of an 
office ; doing it independently, and with 
an aim to do it better than your class- 
mates. Consider them as 
competitors; and if you 
win out over them in 
class, you will feel that 
can bet- 
ter work than they in 
filling a position, and 
you will undoubtedly 
notice an increase im 
your self-reliance. 

Keep in mind that a 
proper “getting ready” 
will do more toward 
making your life a bril- 
liant success than al- 
most anything else, be- 
cause of the confidence 
with which you will en- 
ter the field of business. 
If you enter the battle- 
field of business with the least doubt of 
your ability to win in the fight, you will 
be very apt to meet failure and defeat 


you also do 


before you have gone very far. 

Don’t believe the requirements for 
graduation of your school too high, but 
consider the requirements of the busi- 
ness world a little higher and then set 
your standards a little higher still, and 
don’t feel satisfied until you have 
reached your standards. 
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The Official Shorthand Reporter 


N interesting little pamphlet bear- 
A ing the title, “The Official Short- 
hand Reporter,” has been sent out by 
the committee on legislation of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
with the idea of assisting the members 
of the reporting profession in success- 
fully prosecuting their present campaign 
for a uniform compensation schedule 
covering court attendance and prepara- 
tion of transcripts. 

The aim of the booklet is to present 
the facts of the case in such a way as 
to “convince legislators, attorneys, 
judges, and other public officials who 
have to do with fixing the rates of com- 
pensation paid to court reporters, that 
the duties required are exactly as de- 
tailed, and that the rates of compensa- 
tion as paid in leading and progressive 
states of the Union should serve as a 
standard for other states to follow, and 
are only just and fair.” The pamphlet 
was prepared by Mr. Leonard W. Cogs- 
well, a leading Connecticut reporter, and 
a member of the New Haven bar. It 
begins with the following “Statement 
of Facts”: 

“Sixty-four years ago the first mod- 
ern court reporting was done in New 
York, and now, after two generations, 
it is a part of the daily business of al- 
most every judicial system. Some of 
the states have long had wise and lib- 
eral laws, and their people are reaping 
the benefit of competent service. Other 
states are still groping in the hazy dawn 
which precedes the full day of steno- 


graphic light which shall illumine the 
mind of the public, the bar and the legis- 
lator. 

“There is such a widespread mistaken 
knowledge as to stenographers and their 
qualifications, that it has become neces- 
sary to present to the public a few facts 
for general information, showing that 
court reporters have large responsibil- 
onerous and 


ities, that they lead an 


strenuous existence, and receive none 
too much compensation therefor. \Vith 
most people a reporter is a stenographer 
for all purposes, regardless of the pre- 
paratory period through which he may 
have passed, but there are many grades 
of them as in other vocations. 


“Railroads, corporations and_ indivi- 
duals with large interests, instead of se- 
lecting a stripling fresh from the law- 
school at a low price, retain the most 
skilled lawyer to protect their interests, 
regardless of expense. A man sick with 
appendicitis goes to the skilled surgeon 
for the operation, not to a young saw- 
bones with more theories than experi- 
ence. The judicial departments of our 
state and federal government, constant- 
ly engaged in the trial of the most diffi- 
cult questions involving fife, liberty anc 
property, where absolute accuracy in re- 
porting the testimony is of vital impor- 
tance, should employ, not a three-months 
graduate of a shorthand school, who 
could not get more than half of what 
was said, or read accurately what he did 
get, but only stenographers of the very 
highest skill, training and experience, 
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who should be paid the compensation 
that their services are reasonably worth. 
They should be men of skill and accu- 
racy, combined with such a knowledge 
of men and affairs that they are at home 
on all subjects, able to correct palpable 
errors, scientific or 
furnish first-class transcripts on what- 
This 


constant effort to procure expert service 


otherwise, and to 
ever subject is assigned to them. 


at inferior wages should be abandoned 
as fruitless and unprofitable. 


Duties and Responsibilities 
(1) Qualifications Necessary 


“A court reporter must at times pos- 
sess creative skill, and he must always 
possess ithe very highest kind of physical 
and mental training, endurance, discre- 
tion and judgment, a good knowledge 
of English and Latin; and the more 
knowledge he has of the sciences of 
chemistry, hydraulics, physics, engineer- 
ing, electricity, medicine, etc., and the 
nomenclature of each, the less liable he 
is to find himself in deep water. 

“To take accurately what is said at a 
speed of sometimes 200 words a minute 
in a detailed chemical analysis for the 
detection of suspected poison or blood 
stains, or some one of the bacilli fam- 
ily, or some of our well-known medical 
experts on pyschiatry, paranoia or in- 
sanity, as in the Thaw trial, and then 
transcribe it accurately and promptly, re- 
quires the highest degree of mechanical 
execution and mental ability. 


(2) Reporters Expedite Business 


“No officer of the court does so much 
to expedite business as the expert short- 
hand reporter. In a number of the states 
so real a part of the judicial system has 
the shorthand reporter become that his 


presence and service are taken as a mat 
ter of course. The caperienced, compe- 
fent stenographer is rapidly becoming 
an indispensable part of the judicial ma 
chinery of the world. His services are 
invaluable, but the tension under which 
he is placed is too often disregarded, 
and the nature of his labor not suffici- 
ently understood. 


(3) Great Skill Required 
“The recording of testimony, which is 
periormed with so little apparent effort, 
requires the closest mental application. 
the greatest possible physical skill and 
intense 


dexterity, and often the most 


nervous strain. The manual labor is ex- 
acting, but the mental effort required to 
follow a witness intelligently through 


the bewildering mazes of a _ running 
cross-examination is extremely exhaust 
This 


severe strain upon the nerve force breaks 


ing, and truly something terrific. 
down many reporters before they are 
forty years of age, and either leaves 
them a nervous wreck for the remainder 
of their lives, or compels them to. go in- 
to some new line of work at a time oi 
life when they are ill fitted to do so suc- 
cessiully. 

“He must be able to report, rapidly, 
heated arguments in every case where 
two lawyers talk, the witness interjects 
an answer, and the court makes a rul- 
ing, all at the same time. These are the 
points where exceptions are taken, and 
if the stenographer loses his head, be- 
comes nervous or excited, or lacks suffi- 
cient experience to record properly the 
proceedings, of what use is the garbled 
transcript? The stenographer must re- 
port accurately the difficult part of the 
trial, and that is where the incompetent 
stenographer fails. A poor transcript 
is worse than no transcript at all.” 


(To he continued.) 
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Reporting Notes of Mr. Fred H. Gurtler 


lx are glad to be able to present 
W this month two specimens of the 
actual reporting notes of Mr. Fred H. a» _ mn Ka 
(;urtler, of Chicago. Mr. Gurtler has “¢é 
heen a general court reporter since last moe i ee 
May and has, during that 
time, practiced in practi- = oo = 
cally all of the local courts, 


and has handled a large a ee 


number of civil and some Oe a 
criminal cases. 
Mr. Gurtler, after writ- 


ing Munson Shorthand 


for about one vear, took up _ the r 
aa . ; ~L2--6% « 65) 

study of Gregg Shorthand three years 

ago at Zion City, Illinois, under Mrs. 

Loretta Mae Judd. After being grad- 


uated, Mr. Gurtler worked for a time - 3 


as stenographer to the law _ depart- 

ment at Zion City, and also taught _——_ os 
shorthand in Zion City College for two 75 Le 7 
vears. Upon removing to Chicago, he am — - 
hecame a stenographer in the branch 7” 
office department of Armour & Com- ore 4. 

pany, and subsequently accepted a po- 

sition as instructor in the Gregg je «66g Me die aie 
School, where he remained six months. 





4. 


Frep H, GuRTLER 


Qa “Hv we ©6 Ws 


He left the Gregg School to take up —, , ww 


the work of reporting, and since that 
time has been signally successful in fl 
his chosen profession. 4 

We hope to be able to present actual —= & £ an Oe 
reporting notes of other reporters 


irom time to time, and invite the con- —B), 











tribution of such matter to this depart- 
ment. J? a 
Key to Plate 
Mr. Brown Your mother lived on Kingsbury - a + /? et | 
it that time? <A. Yes, sir. > 


Q. When did your family move onto Huron 
street? A. Well, they moved on Huron street 
it was here last summer, last winter, about a tf a po 
that time. ° 
Q How frequently, if at all, did you pass 
over the sidewalk in front of 63d or 65th or 67th at — @£ a al 
Rast Huron street on the north side of the 
street? A. What did you say? 
Q Hiow often? <A. Three times a day I ies 
passed back and forth. 
Q Did you see any holes in that sidewalk? 
A Not that I could recall, sir. 
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Q. Do you remember seeing a piece of tin 
nailed on the sidewalk? A. Never noticed. 
Q. Did you ever see many people pass to 
and fro over that walk? Did you see many 
people pass along, use that walk? A. Quite 
a few. 

Q. Every day? A. Yes. 

Q. You, yourself, used it every day? A, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Never noticed any hole, never noticed 
any tin? A. Never did. 

Mr. Brown: ‘Take the witness. 

* * aK 


Mr. Brown: Describe how the foot looked 
when you noticed it the next day? A. It was 
kind o’ swollen. 

Q. What did you do for it then, if anything? 
A. We bathed it in hot water and I rubbed 
some witch hazel on it. 

Q. And you say “we,’’ who do you mean? 
A. Myself and my daughter. 

Q. Witch hazel and hot water? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was on Monday. Did you see the 
ankle more than once on Monday? A. Yes, 
sir, at night. 

Q. Where was Albert all day Monday? A 
He was in the bank, 

Q. What was that? A. He was in the bank. 

Q. He went back to his place of work on 
Monday? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When after that did you notice—you say 
you saw it Monday night? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When he was at home you put witch 
hazel on? A. Before he went to work, we 
did in the morning, and at night again. 





One of man’s best friends, says Pro- 
nietheus, will have a 250th birthday some 
time in 1908. The day cannot be fixed 
when the lead pencil was first used, but 
all signs, all records, show that it was 
just about two hundred and fifty years 
ago that the useful article was invented. 
The “preductal” of ancient Rome, which 
was a leaden disk used to draw lines, 
was undoubtedly its progenitor. In the 
fourteenth century lead and silver points 
were used in Italy, but employed exclu- 
sively by artists. For the sake of clean- 
liness these were encased in wood and 
became the first lead pencils, but the 
pencil similar to those of the present 
day came after discovery of graphite, 
in 1665. The first German pencils were 
made in Nurnberg, where there are now 


“thirty pencil factories, which turn out 


about eight hundred million pencils every 
year.—New York Tribune. 
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Court Testimony— Continued 


(The key to these piates will be given next month.) 
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Court Testimony— Concluded 
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ARISTOCRACY 





Wwrat subsists today by violence, continues tomorrow by acquiescence, 

and is perpetuated by tradition; till at last the hoary abuse shakes 

the gray hairs of antiquity at us, and gives itself out as the wisdom 

of ages. Thus the clearest dictates of reason are made to yield to a long 
succession of follies. 

And this is the foundation of the aristocratic system at the present day. 

Its stronghold, with all those not immediately interested in it, is the rever- 


ence of antiquity.--EDWARD EVERETT 
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Don’t. 

That is to say, never 
use an eraser to correct an error in 
shorthand writing. Simply pass your 
pen or pencil through the word incor- 
rectly written and proceed. At first, 
vour note-book may be full of crossed- 
out words, but they will gradually be- 


Won't Erase. 


come fewer. 

Don’t Wet the End of Your Pencil. 
habit, and serves no 
good purpose. The moisture hardens 
the lead, and the pencil never marks 
so well as it did before. Keep your 
pencil sharp, and if the lead is too hard 
to give a clear mark, get another, but 
never wet the point of the pencil, or 


It isn’t a clean 


nibble at the end. 

Don’t Talk During Study 
You cannot talk and study too, so do 
your work first, and talk after school 
hours. When talking during study 
hours, you are not only wasting your 


Hours. 


own time but you are diverting the 
mind of your fellow student, who may 
be less able to afford it. You are doing 
your classmate, your teacher, and your- 
self injustice by talking—so don’t chat- 
ter. Silence is golden. 

Don't Assume That you Know More 
\bout Shorthand Than Your Instruc- 
tor. We have before now met students 
who assumed they “knew it all.” Be 
sure that your teacher's knowledge and 
experience qualify him for the position 
he holds. Have patience to learn, and 
as your studies develop you will doubt- 
less find your teacher is usually right. 
Don’t try to improve on your short- 
hand—at least until you have compre- 
hensive knowledge of it! Every form 
and outline in the text-book has. been 
placed there after mature deliberation. 
Be modest, tnassuming, polite and at- 


tentive, giving respectful attention at 
all times to those who are trying to 
teach you. 

Don’t Flourish Your Pen or Pencil 
in the Air. Many students, especially 
those who have studied penmanship 
to a marked degree, are fond of draw- 
ing imaginary circles in the air pre- 
paratory to starting a new sentence, 
or writing a shorthand form. This 
will not do for the shorthand writer— 
he must think of the shorthand outline 
and write it without the slightest hesi- 
tation. Keeping the pencil close to the 
paper saves time, so don’t flourish. 

Don’t Fail to Subscribe to the Gregg 
Writer. We advise this because it en- 
courages the student. He learns of the 
success of others and he sees the best 
examples of shorthand writing. He 
reads hints that will help him and he 
obtains abundant reading matter and 
writing exercises. He finds that others 
are experiencing the same difficulties 
that he has met 
ways of overcoming them. 


with, and he learns 
All this 
and more the shorthand magazine will 
do for students. The magazine habit 
is a good one.—Frank Rutherford. 


Cultivate the “thinking” end of your 
job—there is where vour chance of 
achieving the larger success lies. Con- 
sider vourself in the light of a big. 
busy, important factory. There must be 
the “hands,” 


merely subordinate. 


of course, but they are 
They are there to 
the orders of the “boss”— 
Brain. To them the 
hard physical work and the small pay : 
to him the quiet, concentrated, master- 
ful planning and directing, with the 
large rewards in the way of self-devel- 
opment and worldly success, 


carry out 
the boss called 
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Easy Insurance Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Remington Twins 


born, to the Remington Typewriter 
Company, New York and everywhere, 
on October 1, 1908, Miss Correspond- 
ence Remington No. 10 and Master 
Billing Remington No. 11. 


This is in effect the announcement 
which greeted the profession a few 
weeks ago. The news was received 
with more than ordinary interest be- 
cause of the fact that the new Reming- 
ton twins are visible writers. The ar- 
rival of a new Remington model is al- 
Ways an interesting event, but in this 
case the advent of the new models at- 
tracted unusual attention. 


In spite of the many new features 
which here appear in the Remington 
for the first time, Nos. 10 and 11 bear 


a strong family resemblance to the 


Dignity of Trade. 


Men must eat, they must be clothed, 
they must be housed. It is quite as 
necessary that you should eat good food 
as that you should read good books, listen 
to good music, hear good sermons, and 
look upon beautiful pictures. 

That is sacred which serves. There 
are no menial tasks. “He that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant.” The 
physical reacts on the spiritual and the 
spiritual on the physical, and, rightly 
understood, they are one and the same 
thing. We live in a world of spirit and 
our bodies are the physical manifesta- 
tion of a spiritual thing. 

We change men by changing their en- 
vironment. Commerce changes environ- 
ment and gives us a better society. To 
supply water, better sanitary appliances, 
better heating apparatus, better food 


older members of the sturdy line from 
which they descend. The pivoted bear- 
ings and the drop-forged type bars are 
prominent, and the Remington struc- 
tural lines have been retained in the 
frame. Among the new features are 
the single dog escapement, the column 
selector of the No. 10, the built-in deci- 
mal tabulator of the No. 11, a back- 
spacer key, paper guides which adjust 
themselves automatically to any thick- 
ness of paper, a double system of car- 
riage release (convenient to either hand 
of the operator), a new lock for the 
variable line spacer and many other 
mechanical and technical features not 
within the grasp of the lay mind. 

We predict a bright future for these 
promising youngsters and wish them a 
long life. 


served in a more dainty way—these are 
tasks worthy of the highest intelligence 
and devotion that can be brought to bear 
upon them. 

We have ceased to separate the secu- 
lar from the sacred. The way to help 
vourself is to help humanity. The way 
to cheat humanity is to cheat yourself. 
We benefit ourselves only as we benefit 
others.—Flbert Hubbard in the National 
Stationer. 


Beaten Paths 

Little George said to his mother: 

“Mamma, when I go to school I want 
you to get me second-hand books.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” replied George, “second- 
hand books are easier than new ones, 
for they have been learned once.”—The 
School Journal. 


asked his mother. 
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Medical Correspondence — Continued 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


Vocabulary. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Alphabetical Aphorisms 


A 
Ask for what you want with the exception 
of advice. 


Be sure the other fellow is all right—then 
get ahead of him. ' 


Cc 
Charity begins with “At home” and ends 
with an “R. S. V. P.” 


Dust thou art, and thou must hustle for 
more. 
E 
Experience is a dear teacher who never gives 
her pupils a holiday. 


F 
Fair play is a jewel that is often imitated 
in paste. 


Genius is often confused with the art of 
giving people pain. 
(To be continued.) 


Business Letters 
Gentlemen :— 

We have your letter of the 5th relative to 
angle drive, as shown on page 31 of our bul- 
letin 21. We note that you say the list price 
is not given in this catalog. We beg to say 
that you should have received a discount sheet 
with this catalog, naming you list prices on 
this material, which is subject to your special 
discount. As it is evident that you have not 
received this, we are enclosing copy of our 
price sheet 55 naming you list prices, which is 
a key to our bulletin 21, and trust that you 
will be able to quote on any equipment illus- 
trated in same. 

As regards recommending this connectea di- 
rect to the shaft instead of to a pulley, we 
beg to advise that under no circumstances 
would we recommend using this angle drive in 
this manner. Inasmuch as this would wWork 
perfectly if the shaft was accurately lined up, 
in case of any settling in the building or other 
causes which would throw the shaft out of 
line, it would cause excessive strain on the 
shaft and there would be great danger of 
cracking the casting. 

Trusting that this is the information you re- 
quire, we are Yours very truly. 

Dear Sirs:— 

We have just looked over our stock with a 
view of making up our order for whitewash 
brushes, and have today examined the sam- 
ples which you sent, and after carefully look- 
ing them over and comparing them with the 
goods which we have heretofore handled, while 
yours is a very good line, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the lines we have been 
handling are the best suited to our trade, 

We therefore return the samples to you by 
express today and enclose your invoice of the 
same, Yours truly, 

Mr. E. O. Hunter, 
Williamsport, Pa. 
My dear Sir:— 

Your order for nails and wrenches was re- 
ceived several days ago, and we would have 
shipped but for scarcity of 10-lb. nails which 
we have been unable to get. We are expecting 
a carload every day, and if possible will ship 


them next Wednesday with the powder. The 
powder we cannot ship excepting on Wednes- 
days, as the railroad will not receive it any 
other time. 

Your order given our Mr. Hadley was re- 
ceived. We have no Warner wheels in stock 
of 1% tread, but we have the Sarven wheels 
3 and 4 ft. high. Mr. Hadley did not give the 
neight of the wheels. These that we have are 
the Sarven, D grade, which we think are bet- 
ter than the Warner for vehicles requiring this 
size wheel. If you prefer the Warner wheels, 
however, we will have to order them for you. 

We will be pleased to order these as soon 
as we get them from the factory, on 60 days’ 
time, but we must be candid enough to say 
that if you want 5 or 6 months’ time on them 
we cannot fill the order. 

Awaiting your decision in the matter, and 
trusting this information will be satisfactory, 
we remain Yours truly, 


The Elements of a Liberal Education 
(Continued.) 

grades, what is needed in order that the chil- 
dren so far as they go shall have put into 
them the spirit and temper of a liberal edu- 
cation? They must seek truth. They must 
learn to love beauty. They must learn to ap- 
preciate, to see the noble in men, women, and 
children. And they must learn to honor the 
superior person, the noble person. This is an 
all-important part of instruction through the 
grades. This should be an object in all read- 
ing, in all teaching of history, in all teaching 
of biography. This is the reason why history 
should be taught to the young through biog- 
raphy, because the aim all the time should be 
this goal of the liberal education, the spirit, 
the temper, the prevailing tone of mind. 

Does this seem to you Utopia? Does this 
seem to you impossible? Just here is the su- 
preme influence of the teacher, young or old, 
it matters not, so that the old woman or the 
old man stays young. It is this influence on 
character, on the habitual mode of thought of 
the child, that is the supreme function of the 
teacher. And when we come on to the sec- 
ondary work the motive remains precisely the 
same. 

It is the fashion to say now that the grades 
train for life and not for the college. Very 
true. But what does training for life mean? 
It means this inculeating by precept and ex- 
ample, by everything that is read, by all the 
emotions which the school life develops in the 
child. It is this very teaching of the essence, 
result, fruit of liberal education, which.should 
be always kept in sight. 

Dean West has just told you how impor- 
tant—essential, even—is the function of the 
teacher in seeing where the child is weakest 
and helping the weak child in the right spot. 
I think there is one function of a teacher very 
much higher, not only more influential, than 
that of helping the weakest; namely, develop- 
ing the strongest, giving the superior child its 
chance, leading it on faster and faster, freer 
and freer, to nobler and nobler effort. That, 
to my thinking, is the high function of the 
teacher. That is the reason why there should 
be division, in all our schools, of the quick 
children from the slow, of the able children 
from the dull, just as much as there should 
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be division of the healthy and strong from the 
weak and crippled. 

The schools, in order to do their proper work 
for the community, for our nation, for our re- 
public, and especially because we are a re- 
public, should pick out the superior children 
and urge them on—give them their freedom. 
Lockstep is the worst feature of American 
schools. Selection—advancement for the best 
and the ablest—should be their constant aim. 

And here, again, we need to _ recognize 


(To be continued.) 


Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s 
shade, 
Where heaves the turf o’er many a mold’ring 
heap, 
Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


(To be continued.) 


Tribute to the Dog 


Some years ago the late Senator Vest was 
attending court in a country town, and while 
waiting for the trial of a case in which he was 
interested, he was urged by the attorneys in 
a dog case to help them. He was paid a fee 
of $250 by the plaintiff. Voluminous evidence 
was introduced to show that the defendant had 
killed the dog in malice, while other evidence 
went to show that the dog had attacked the 
defendant. Vest took no part in the trial and 
was not disposed to speak. The attorneys, 
however, urged him to make a speech for fear 
that their client would not think he had earned 
his fee. Being thus urged, he arose, scanned 
the face of each juryman for a moment, and 
said: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: The best friend a 
man has in the world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter 
whom he has reared with loving care may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest and 
dearest to us, those whom we trust with our 
happiness and our good name, may become 
traitors to their faith. The money that a man 
has he may lose. It files away from him, per- 
haps when he needs it most. The people who 
are prone to fall on their knees to do us honor 
when success is with us may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when failure settles 
its cloud upon our heads. The one absolutely 
unselfish friend a man can have in this world, 
the one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his 
dog. A man’s dog stands by him in prosperity 
and in poverty, in health and in sickness. He 





will sleep on the cold ground where the wintry 
winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, if 
only he may be near his master’s side. He 
will kiss the hand that has no food to offer, 
He will lick the wounds and sores that come 
in encounter with the world. He guards the 
sleep of his pauper master as if he were a 
prince. When all other friends desert, he re- 
mains. When riches take wings and reputa- 
tion falls to pieces, he is constant in his love 
as the sun in his journey throughout the 
heavens. If fortune drives the master forth 
an outcast in the world, friendless and home- 
less, the faithful dog asks no higher privilege 
than that of accompanying him to guard 
against danger, to fight his enemies. And 
when the last scene of all comes, and dvath 
takes the master in its embrace and his body 
is laid away in the cold ground, no matter if 
all other friends pursue their way, there by 
the graveside will the noble dog be found, his 
head between his paws, his eyes sad but open 
in alert watchfulness, faithful and true even 
in death.” 


Then Vest sat down. He had spoken in a 
low voice, without a gesture. He made no 
reference to the evidence or the merits of the 
ease. When he finished judge and jury were 
wiping their eyes. The jury filed out, but soon 
entered with a verdict in favor of the plaintiff 
for $200. He had sued for $200. 


Manufacturing Letter 


Messrs. Tanner & Meade, 
Dallas, Texas. 
Gentlemen: 

We think you are mistaken about having a 
receipt for $14.45 for the remittance you sent 
us September 9th. If we sent you receipt for 
$14.45 it was certainly a mistake, as you sent 
us two checks—one of them $3.45 and the other 
one $7.68, so that you should have been cred- 
ited but $11.13. You certainly would not have 
put the amount in your letter less than you 
sent. We noted the check sent—as we always 
do when we receive remittances—on the letter 
when it is opened. 


You are also mistaken about the statement 
rendered September Ist being $17.50. It was 
$17.59, which is the correct amount. In regard 
to the felloes on fifth wheel, they were differ- 
ent size from what you ordered before, and we 
do not understand how you make it that we 
charged you $1.00 on the bill of September 28th 
too much. We are always very careful to put 
the prices at the bottom figure, as we know that 
you scan the bills very closely. The amount 
that you are due us is $28.66. 

The spokes that we sent you September 26th 
were North Carolina spokes. We have West- 
ern spokes, XX grade, cheaper than that, but 
the price we charged for those North Carolina 
spokes XX is bottom. If you will, when you 
order spokes, say cheap spokes we will send 
them. Most of our customers use the better 
grade, and we are so in the habit of sending 
them that we usually send them unless the or- 
der is to the contrary. 

Yours truly, 
Gentlemen: 

Please send us six keys for the elevator door 
locks to the City Hall, long enough for 24-inch 
doors. The keys sent for the locks were not 
thick enough for these doors. As there are no 
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tumblers in the locks, any ordinary key that 
will go into the keyhole will unlock them. Send 
also twenty-two plain polished brass sash lifts, 
same pattern as furnished for the City Hall. 

On invoice of July 12th and 30th, you have 
charged twenty No. 812 escutcheons $1.12. 
These were for the City Hall and had to be 
furnished them without charge for the locks 
which were sent without any outside escutch- 
eons. You have charged them on that same in- 
voice one Front only for No. 776 lock—85c. This 
eharge should also be canceled as it was or- 
dered to replace a broken one which broke on 
account of a very weak point. If the first one 
sent had been like the last one, it would not 
have broken. 

Very truly yours, 


The Value of Obligations 

The edifice of modern business is a strange 
anomaly. Harking back to the days of our 
forefathers, we find them laying the founda- 
tions of commerce on the solid rock of “man’s 
obligation to man’ and placing a stern reli- 
ance on each one’s regard for -his business re- 
pute. Nowadays, Shylock-wise, we demand a 
bend and, at its forfeiture, will have our pound 
of flesh. On the strong virtues of our fore- 
fathers’ precedent, we have reared a wonder- 
ful super-structure of commercial industry 
which has been weakened by but two faulty 
timbers, greed and a belief in frailty of hu- 
man nature. We have builded not wisely, but 
too well. 

From infancy to the decline of life, man is 
the creature of his obligations, social, moral, 
economic and commercial. In return for life 
and being, Nature demands that he keep her 
laws. Economic and moral obligations bind us 
to the preservation of society and government, 
while commerce says “You owe me for your 
maintenance.”’ 

Certain it is that obligations play no small 
part in the general scheme of business. Here 
the most important are the tacit ones of cour- 
tesy, humanism, fairness and loyalty. 

Courtesy sits on the doorstep of the success- 
ful business. Who would enter here, salute 
her as you pass, for her obligations are mutual 
in demands, fulfillment and rewards. 

Humanism is the obligation imposed upon 
the employer by his wealth. The real producer 
in any industry is the man who works.—(From 
“Office Appliances.’’) 


Character as a Business Asset 

I am to speak to you tonight on “Character 
as a Business Asset."’ In this age of the world 
there are many things that enter into the busi- 
ness world. There is character, there is tal- 
ent, there is industry, there is tact, there is 
spoil, there is property. These are things which 
are put at our command by which we are to 
manage and to control the great problems or 
the problems large or small that are laid be- 
fore us in the work committed to our care. I 
want to say this one thing, and trust that every 
member of this graduating class will remem- 
ber this: that in choosing a life business there 
are serious problems to face, and I want to 
ask them to remember this one thing: NEVER 
LINK YOURSELF WITH ANY KIND OF 
BUSINESS BY WHICH YOU WILL BE RE- 
QUIRED TO QUARREI AND TO FIGHT 
WITH YOUR CONSCIENCE IN ORDER TO 
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MAKE THE BUSINESS A SUCCESS. The 
man who undertakes to do the things that 


dwarf his better nature, who lays a great bur- 
den upon his conscience in order to be a suc- 
cess in that undertaking—I say that man is 
tied to the wrong business. 

There is a feeling on the part of the business 
men in the great domain of competition that 
it is their business “‘to get there’’ in the Susi 
ness sense of the word, I am afraid, friends 
there are things in this world of competition 
that should not be. There is a low sense of 
competition, but there is a higher sense of 
competition. In that broadest sense of com- 
petition, ambition and character may be well 
used. The ideal ambition of a great character 
and the highest conception that we can well 
have of competition is not to see who can do 
the least thing, but who can do the greatest 
thing for the community in which he labors 
and which he serves. In this age of compe- 
tition there is a tendency sometimes for us to 
become somewhat unjust or jealous of our com- 
petitor and to have feelings arise in our nature 
that are not in harmony with the best type of 
an ideal, and lofty character and purpose in 
life. I am also aware, and regret, that this 
tendency is not altogether unknown even 
among the clergymen themselves. 

There is a low career in the business world, 
and I want to plead with you young people to- 
night and remind you that there is a loftier 
and nobler spirit that becomes the motive af 
legitimate labor— 


Court Testimony Continued 

Q. What was the condition? 

A. Which street, sir? 

Q. 4ist street. A. Much worse. If it is 
a short, heavy rain it packs the road and it 
makes it better than otherwise. If it continues 
to rain two, three or four days, of course, the 
water will accumulate and stand, making a 
muddy street. 

Q. What is the condition of 47th street from 
the railroad I have referred to, to Monroe 
avenue within the proposed improvement on 
that street? A. It is a little worse east of 
Michigan avenue than it is west of Michigan 
avenue. It is virtually the same conditions as 
on 4ist street. 

Q. What is the nature of the soil? A. 
soil. 

Q Is the road even or uneven? A, 
all dirt-sand roads. 

Q. Uneven or even? A. Well, I can’t tell 
I never found a sand road that is even. 

Q. Just this one. Do you know? You said 


Sandy 


Like 


you were thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions? A. As even as any. 
Q. Don't compare—just independently. Wer 


Don’t you understand what 
depressions are—whether it is even like this 
floor, or sinks down in part? It is a sandy 
road. When a wagon goes anywhere it cuts in 
Mr. Allan: I object. He has answered the 
question. 
A. Fairly level sand road. 


there depressions? 


Mr. Johnson: There are depressions in it 
are there not? 
Mr. Allan: I object. Wholly immaterial. 


Mr. Johnson: To show conditions of th: 
street? 
The Court: Objection overruled. 


Mr. Johnson: Has it depressions or not? 
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Mr. Allan: I object. 

The Court: Overruled. 

A. Some places. 

Mr. Johnson: Take 44th street as has been 
indicated, running from the railroad to Kim- 
bark avenue and Monroe avenue, the proposed 
improvement on 43d street, and state the con- 
dition of that street. 

Mr. Allan: I object. 

The Court: Overruled. 

Mr. Allan: Exception. 

A. Little worse than 42d street. 

(To be continued.) 


Education 

Gne of the problems of history is the begin- 
ning of civilization. The animals that accom- 
pany and serve man make no progress as 
races. Those called domestic are capable of 
learning of man a few tricks of utility or 
amusement, but they cannot communicate the 
skill to their race. Bach individual must be 
taught anew. The trained dog cannot train 
another dog. And man himself in many races 
retains almost the unteachableness of the 
beast. For a thousand years the islands and 
forests of a great part of the world have been 
filled with savages who made no steps of ad- 
vance in art or skill beyond the necessity 
of being fed and warmed. Certain nations with 
a better brain and usually in more temperate 
climates have made such progress as to com- 
pare with these as these compare with the 
bear and the wolf. Victory over things is the 
office of man. Of course, until it is accom- 
plished it is the war and insult of things over 
him. His continual tendency, his great dan- 
ger, is to overlook the fact that the world is 
only his teacher and the nature of sun and 
moon, plant and animal, only means of arous- 
ing his interior activity. Enamored of their 
beauty, comforted by their convenience, he 
seeks them as ends and fast loses sight of 
the fact that they have worse than no values, 
that they become noxious when he becomes 
their slave. This apparatus of wants and fac- 
ulties, this craving body whose organs ask all 
the elements and all the functions of nature 
‘or their satisfaction, educate the wondrous 
creature which they satisfy with light, water, 
wood, bread, and wool. The necessities im- 
posed by this most irritable and all-relited 
texture have taught man hunting, pasturage, 
agriculture, commerce, weaving, joining, ma- 
sonry, geometry, astronomy. Here is a world 
pierced and belted with civil partitions and 
properties which all put new restraints on the 
young inhabitant. He, too, must come _ into 
this magic circle of reiations and know health 
and sickness, the fear of injury, the desire of 
external good, the charm of riches, the charm 
of power. The household is a school of pow- 
er. There within the door learn the tragi- 
comedy of human life. Here is the sincere 
thing, the wondrous composition for which day 
and night go round. In that routine are the 
sacred relations, the passions that bind and 
sever. Here is economy, glee, hospitality and 
ceremony, and frankness. calamity, death and 
hope.—( Emerson.) 


Medical Correspondence 
Dr. L. M. Hess, 
135 Lake St., Chicago: 
Dear Dr. Hess: 
Through your reference I have seen Master 


Charles Smith, of 1215 Ellis avenue. I have 
made a careful examination, and find that he 
has enlarged tonsils and an adenoid growth 
The tonsils are closed in by adherent pillars 
so that they do not drain well and no doubt 
subject him to attacks of tonsilitis. The ade- 
noid growth is partly responsible for his ob- 
structed breathing. The tonsils and adenoid 
growth should be removed, and it can be done 
in a short time now before he returns to 
school. He has also a deformity; that is, a 
deflection of the nasal septum which contrib- 
utes to the obstructed breathing and which, 
although itself inside the nose, is causing the 
nose externally to develop in a slanting and 
broadened manner. This internal deformity of 
the nasal septum should be straightened by an 
intranasal operation, but it would require much 
longer after treatment, and therefore would 
best be postponed till his vacation time, so as 
not to retard his education. Just now he has 
much purulent nasal discharge. The muco-pus 
originates in the maxillary sinus (antrum of 
Highmore) on each side, which drains into the 
nose, but this part of the symptoms I regard 
as temporary, the result of his recent attack 
of “grippe.’’ I have explained these matters 
to his mother, and advised her to talk with 
you about it. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of the refer- 
ence, I am Cordially yours, 

Dr. D. S. Evans, 
125 Wabash avenue. 
Dear Dr. Evans: 

Through your courtesy I have seen for ex- 
amination Miss Helen McKenzie. 

As you told me, there is an adhesion in the 
left nostril which commences far forward and 
unites the side of the external nose to the 
upper septal fragment, the remains of a badly 
deviated septum. The adhesion is firm and of 
jarge area in the vertical diameter, and prob- 
ably extends backward far enough to involve 
the middle turbinal, but this body cannot now 
be seen on account of: the closure in front of 
it. The perforation of the septum, which re- 
sulted many years ago by an operation saw- 
ing through a part of the angle of deviation, 
is so large that to close it would be imprac- 
ticable, and a submucous resection operation 
is now impossible. 

The method which I was at fitst disposed to 
recommend would be a straightening of the 
present remains of the septum, together with 
the resection of whatever parts of the tur- 
binated bodies might be required to make 
space; but with her such an operation would 
require general anesthesia, which she is indis- 
posed to undergo, and would be perhaps more 
painful during the after-treatment than one 
of her supersensitive temperament would tran- 
quilly withstand. Therefore, I readily acceded 
to her idea that only a division of the adhesion 
together with the abscision of such fragments 
of the adherent surfaces as seemed necessary 
to maintain their separation should be under- 
taken at this time. Even so, it seems that 
her engagements and plans are made in such 
a manner that she cannot be sufficiently free 
for the treatment until August or September, 
probably, therefore, not until after her hay- 
fever season, although I strongly urged her to 
have it attended to now in anticipation of the 
hay-fever season. In other words, although she 
wished the examination and opinion, she had 
predetermined to postpone rather indefinitely 
the treatment. Yours very truly, 
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